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THE RE]\riHISCEHCES OF 

SIR HENRY HAAVKINS 

(NOW LOED BEA]\rPTON) 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

A VISIT TO SHEFFIELD — ALRS. HARLSTONE’s DANISH 

BOAJIHOUND 

The remembrance of my Sessions days will never vanish 
from my mind, although at the period of which I am 
speaking the}'’ had long receded into the distant past. 
Even Nisi Pi'ins was diminishing in importance, 
although increasing in its business and fees. 

Solicitoi*s no longer condescended to deliver their 
briefs, but competed for my services. I say this with- 
out the smallest vanity, and only because it was the 
fact, and a great fact in my life. I was wanted to 
win causes by advocacy or compromise ; and the innu- 
merable compensation cases which continually came 
in with so steady and so full a tide were a sufficient 
proof that, at all events, the solicitors and others 
thought my services worth having. So did my clerk ! 

Those were the days of the golden harvest, the very 
gleanings of which were valuable to those who came 
after. 
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Claimant long after he "waa sent to penal servitude was 
prodigious, although not one of them could have given 
a reason for his faith, or pointed to a partide of 
unimpeachable evidence to support his opinion. It 
had never been anjrthing other than feeling in the 
dark for what never existedL 



CHAPTER XXXYIir 


THE STORY OF ROUPELL 

A VERY singular story was told at Guildford, that 
town of matchless tales, when I was a young man 
at the Bar ; and being a remarkable reminiscence, I 
ought not to omit it, especially as it takes me back 
once more and for the last time amongst my old and 
familiar friends. 

This was the story : 

Richard Palmer Roupell was a wealthy tradesman 
of Lambeth, who died on September 12, 1856. 

He had a great deal of freehold property, and an 
estate called Horbiton Park Farm, consisting of about 
163 acres. There were other farms in Essex and else- 
where, not necessary to describe. 

The testator, Richard Palmer Roupell, had an 
niegitunate son named William. To him the father 
had left nothing. But he had a legitimate son, 
Richard, to whom everything was devised. 

Some years before his death, namely in 1850, 
another wiQ had been made, giving, as far as I 
remember, some property for the benefit of his wife, 
and at the same time devising the remainder of his 
real estate to his son Richard. 

When the old man died, William showed his affec- 

9 
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the same peculiarity there, my lord ; consequently, I 
say it ifl the same handwriting.’ 

Xn days long gone hy the eminent expert in this 
science had a great reputation. As I often met him, I 
knew his peculiarities, and how annoyed he was if the 
correctness of his opinion was in the least doubted. 

He had a son of whom he was deservedly proud, and 
he and his son, in cases of importance, were often 
employed on opposite sides to support or deny the 
genuineness of a questioned handwriting. On one 
occasion, in the Queien’s Bench, u libel vras charged 
against a defendant which he positively denied ever to 
have written. 

I appeared for the defendant, and Mr. Netherclifle 
was called as a witness for the plaintiff. 

"When I rose to croas-exnmine I handed to the 
expert six slips of paper, each of which was written in 
a different kind of handwriting. Nethercliffe took out 
his large pair of spectacles, magnifiers, which bo 
always carried. Then be began to polish them with 
a great deal of care, saying, as he performed that 
operation : 

‘ I see, Mr. Hawkins, what you are going to try to 
do— you want to put me in a hole.’ 

* I do, Jlr. Nethercliffo ; and if you are ready for the 
liolo, tell me — were those six pieces of paper written by 
one hand at about the same time 1 ’ 

Ho examined them carefully, and after a consider- 
able time answered : 

‘ No ; they wore written at different times and h)’ 
different hands 1 ’ 

‘ By different persona, do 3’ou 8a3’ f 

‘ Yes, certainly f 
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‘ Now, AH’. Netherclifte, you are in the hole ! I 
wrote them myself this morning at this desk.’ 

He was a good deal disconcerted, not to say very 
angry, and I then began to ask him about his son. 

‘You educated your son to your own profession, I 
believe. Air. Nethercliffe V 

‘ I did, sir ; I hope there was no harm in that. Air. 
Hawkins.’ 

‘ Not in the least ; it is a lucrative profession. Was 
he a dili2:ent student V 

O 

‘ He was.’ 

‘ And became as good an expert as his father, I hope V 

‘ Even better, I should say, if possible. ’ 

‘ I think jmu profess to be infallible, do you not ?’ 

‘ That is true, J\Ir. Hawkins, though I say it.’ 

‘ And your son, who, as you say, is even better than 
yourself, is he as infallible as you V 

‘ Certainly, as he ought to be. Why not V 

Then I put this question : ‘ Have you and your son 
been sometimes employed on opposite sides in a case?’ 

‘ That is hardly a fair question, Air. Hawkins.’ 

‘ Let me give you an instance : In Lady D ’s 

case, which has recently been tried, did not your son 
swear one way and you another V 

He did not deny it, whereupon I added : ‘ It seems 
strange that two infaUibles should contradict one 
another V 

The case was at an end. 

Speaking of evidence generally, and truth and false- 
hood in particular, and how near akin they sometimes 
are, I have two little stories illustrative of the strange 
ideas some persons entertain on these matters. 

One evening, after a good hard day’s work, I was 
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the matter of that, any other judicial position. I was 
contented, with my work and w ith my career I did 
not wish to abandon my position at the Bar and my 
fhends at the Bar and take up one on the Bench with 
no fnendfi at all for a Judge’s position is one of ahnost 
isolation. This refusal gave great dissatisfaction to 
many, and a letter I have before me says, * I got mto 
a great row with ray editor by your refusal,’ Another 
said he lost a lot of money m consequence * I thought 
it was any odds upon your taking it ’ 

Sir Alexander Cockbnm gave 'me a comphmentar) 
Bide cut m a speech he made to some of his old 
constituents. 

* The time comes,' said he, * when men of the greatest 
eminence are called upon to give up their profeasionnl 
eniolumentfi for the intereste of their country In my 
opinion, they have no nglit to refuse their services , no 
man has this right when his country calls for them 

But these amnmdiersions did not affect me, I held 
on to the course which I had dehherately chosen, and 
which I thought my labours and sacrifices in the 
'nchbomo case on belialf of my country entitled me 
to onjoj Let anyone who has the least kuou lodge of 
ndvocac} consider what it ^vn8 to carry that case to 
a Euccossful i9«ue, and then coudenm me for not taking 
a judgeship if ho will I -uqs entitled to freedom and 
rest A judgeship is neither, os one finds out wlion 
once ho puts ou the ermine But it requires no orgu 
ment to justifj the courve I took, I una entitled to 
decline, nud I did. There is nothing else to he said , 
all other considerations nro idle and irreloiTint 

As for Cockbum, ho ^vnnte<l me ou tho Bcncli, a*^ 
whin I Mwa thon. prohablj somi times ML«licd I 
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away. He was at aU times difficult to please, and 
very seldom pleasant ; he was extremely crotchety, 
irritable, and what was perhaps his greatest weakness, 
vain. He was a beautiful spealier, but his vanity 
spoilt even his oratory. He was a first-rate cross- 
examiner — one of the few, the very few, I have known ; 
hut he always let it he seen that he thought so himself 
He was a great cross-examiner, not because he always 
perceived the right points, hut because he never made 
a mistake in arriving at them. A cross-examiner cannot 
be first-rate who makes mistakes in that art, for the 
art is gone when mistakes appear. At all events, such 
is my opinion. Cross-examination is a performance 
that will not tolerate mistakes. 

A judgeship was a second time offered to me by 
Lord Cairns in 18 7 6. This, after due consideration, I 
accepted, and received my appointment as a Judge of 
the Exchequer Court on November 2 of that year. 

But now difficulties, or rather unpleasantnesses, arose 
as to the title I should assume. My opinions were 
shared by the highest judicial authorities of the land, 
and a crisis had occurred in the history of the Bench 
such as had not taken place for seven hundred years. 

Up to this time there had been three Courts of 
Common Law, each with its respective chief, and 
all with co-ordinate authority. None was before or 
after other. 

Suddenly a great law reformer appeared, who 
almost reformed justice off the Bench, when the 
Chancery Judges, who had never had any experience 
in the criminal courts, were sent to try cases of crime. 
The blunders and the miscarriages of justice which they 
produced are amongst the jokes of the Common Law 
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‘Every person,’ I said in my summing up, ‘who 
is under a legal duty, whether suoh duty was im- 
posed by law or contract, of taking charge of another 
person must provide that person with the necessaries 
of life. Every person who had that legal duty imposed 
upon him was criminally responsible if he culpably 
neglected that duty and the death of the person 
for whom he ought to provide ensued. If the death 
was the result of mere carelessness and without 
criminal intent, the offence m)u]d be manslaughter, 
provided the jury came to the conclusion that there 
had been culpable neglect of the doty cast upon 
the individual who had undertaken to perform it.’ 

With regard to the evidence of one of the witnesses 
who was said to be an accomplice, so that it was 
necessary that she should be corroborated, I said a 
jury might convict without it, but recommended them 
strongly not to take for granted her evidence unless 
they found there was so much corrohomtion of her 
testimony os to induce them to believe she was 
telling the truth. 

As to one of the accused, I said : ‘ If she had no 
legal object to fulfil in providing the deceased wnth 
the necessaries of life, the mere omission to do so 
would not render her guilty; but if she did nn act 
wrongfully which Imd a tendency to destroy life, 
but which was not done with that intention, she 
would be guilty of mnnslnughtor. 

Tlio juiy' found a verdict of guilty against nil, but 
wtlj a strong recommendation in fhvour of one, in 
whicli I joined. 

When a verdict of guilty of wilful njurxier is 
relumed, n Judge, wlmtevcr may bo his opinion of 
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its propriet}’’ or justice, has no alternative but to 
deliver the sentence of death and in the very words 
the law prescribes. It is not his judgment or de- 
cision, but it is so decreed that the sentence shall 
in no way depend upon the S3unpath3^ or opinion 
of the Judge. Whatever mitigating circumstances 
there may be must be considered b3>^ the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department as representing 
the Sovereign, and upon his advice alone the 
Sovereign acts. 

But the Home Secretary never allows a sentence 
of death to be executed without the fullest possible 
inquiry as to mitigating circumstances, and it is at 
this stage that the opinion of the Judge is almost all- 
powerful. 

I was in accord with the Home Secretary’s decision 
in this sensational case, not out of S3unpathy, but 
because I believed the prerogative of mercy might 
be consistent with justice. 

The case created no less stir with the authorities 
than with the public, but it would serve no useful 
purpose to say more than that there was a consulta- 
tion between the authorities and the Judges before 
the Home Secretary considered that the mercy of 
the Crown might be extended. f 

* It is doubtful if sentence of death "would be carried out 
against his opinion, although I think I have kno'wn it done. 
It has never been done when Sir Henry Hawkins recommended 
to mercy ; but it has been carried out when a mere emotional 
representation has been made by a weak Judge. Every Judge 
becomes a hanging Judge so far as passing sentence of death 
is concerned. — ^R. H. 

t One has only to read the reply of the Attorney- General, 
which, in the judgment of many, went too severely against the 
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his rent. For why? Because they was so pestered wi’ 
wermin* And what do you think Orkins tells the jnry ? 
— he was counsel for the tenant — “ ^Vhy,” he says, 
“ gentlemen, you heard what one of the witnesses said, 
how that the fleas was bo outrageous that they ackshally 
stood on the backs o’ the ’all chairs and barked at ’em 
as they come in." That’s Orkins on his own circuit ; 
and ’ere he is finding fault with our lodgings.’ 

[But Sir Henry not only looked up smoky chimneys. 
The Press said of him at Wells that he was the most 
alert and efiective magistrate who ever snt there, and 
that he had just been waking up that ancient little 
drowsy nest of ecdesiasticisra in a way that they would 
remember until they dosed off again into the next 
lethargic state. He not only comjilained bitterly of 
the cold, but wormed up the police in a maimer which 
made e\*ca thorn open their eyes while thev were before 
him giving, ns evidence, what was not evidence at all. 

‘ Somebody ought to keep the police in order,’ said Sir 
Heniy ; ‘such recklessness is simply scandalous, and 
I marvel that anybody could be found sitting on the 
judicial seat to accept a statement like this, and allow 
such a person to give evidence upon oath that such 
a crime had been committed * 

When ho got a policeman fairlv committed to his 
line of ei'idence, which fbe coi//i»el did not <|uite see hi.s 
^^•ay to break through, Sir Hemy took him in hand 
in the quietest manner, and allowed him to tell hi* 
story all over again in his own way, while ho himself 
sat and listened, with the top of Ins (juill jK?n at tlie 
comer of his mouth os if he were smoking a long pipe. 

‘Yes! Goon.’ 

Tlie jmlicemnn, deriNnng confidence from the gentle 
tone, went on with a louder and more amfident 
voice him*elf till he was suddeuly arrested by the 
Judge : 
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'Just repeat wliat tlie jii'isoiier said when 3’'ou appre- 
hended him. I Avant lo liear iliat.’ 

The AvitnesR hesitated, and was lost, unless he could 
repeat word for word : this he could not possibly do, 
for his inemoiy was momcntaril}' in a state of suspense. 

‘ Go on ; give me the exact words he used. Let us 
know what it was he said.’ 

The witness got along a little way, hut not exactl}'' 
in the same words that Tie had used before. 

‘ Do you swear he used those words V 

‘ Words to that effect, my loi'd.’ 

‘ What cfj'cct i* What do you mean by that “ effect” ? 
Did he use those varii words?’ 

‘ What I said in the dejiositions, 3"our lordship. 

‘ Have 3'ou read them over before coming here V 

‘ Can’t sa3%’ 

‘ If 3^ou have, it’s more than I have been able to do. 
I had to get them translated into English, for the 
manner in Avhich depositions are written b3'- magistrates’ 
clerks is a disgrace to the administration of justice. 
Now, just attend. Are 3’’ou prepared to swear he said 
an3’-thing Avhen 3’ou took the man into custod3’’ 

‘ Yes, 1113’- lord.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

The policeman gives it up, and the prisoner is 
restored to liberty.] 

It Avas not long after ra3’’ arrival at Lincoln on the first 
occasion of m3’’ A’isiting that di’owsy old ecclesiastical 
cit3’’ that I was waited upon, fii’st by one benevolent 
body of gentlemen, and then another, all philanthropists 
seeking subscriptions for charitable objects. 

One bitterly cold frosty morning I Avas standing in 
my robes Avith my back to the fire at the Judge’s 
lodgings waiting to step into the carriage on my way 
to court, when a very polite gentleman, who headed 
quite a body of other polite gentlemen, asked ‘ if his 
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may add in passmg, ho sometimes gave them n pretty loud 
rebuke if they showed any approach to lU-humonr nt nn 
occasional want of punctuality in coming* into court 
Some of them were exceedingly particular m being up 
to time to a moment t and I should have been equal to 
the occasion at all times but that I had to give Jack 
a run before wo started for the duties of the day 
It was necessary for hia health and good behaviour. 
On circuit, of course, whenever there was little to do — 
I am spcnlang of the ilidland particularly , although the 
Western was quite as pleasant — I gave him longer runs 
For instance, in Warwick Park nothing could bo more 
beautiful than to loiter there on a summer morning, and 
amongst the cedars on the beautiful lawn 

It may seem unrcasonablo to say so, but Jack almost 
seemed to bo endowed with human instmcts. Ho was 
as restless as I was over long windy speeches and 
cross- examinations that were more adapted for the 
smoking room of a club than a court of justice , and 
m order to repress any tendency to manifest his dis 
pleasure 1 ga^o him plenty of exercise m the open nir, 
which made him sleep gcncraHy when counsel began 
to speak. 

At one of these Country Altslxc^ I recollect my old 
fnend Lawrance was my colleague, and a pleasanter one 
could nc^cr be I was out after breakfast as usual, and 
probably, tempted by the fineness of the morning, had 
wandered farther than I ought to ha\o done The High 
Sheriff ha I to come with his carnage for the Judge's use 
aliout three milc^, and I saw it with all its blazonry and 
IKimp, and awful hair powder and silk cmbclluheil 
calves , with trumpeters, outnders, and the n-<t of the 
jvaraphemalia of greatness — all the pomp and splendour. 
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in fact, that SlieriQcloin was capable of, coming along in 
the direction of the town. 

But he did not sec me. That was my fault, and 
not tlie Sheriff’s ; he knew me only in my robes, and 
not having them, I was too far off to bo recognised. 

I was rather late at court tliat morning — peibajDS 
half an hour — and Lawrance said to me at luncli : 

‘ There’s a serious comjdaint against you.’ 

I asked what it was, for I was not used to complaints 
against myself. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ the Higli Sheriff made a remark 
about it being a groat pity that you were always late, 
and he begged me to say it was a matter of importance 
in the performance of his duties to be punctual.’ 

‘ What did you say to him ? It was a little impertinent 
to give orders to the Judge.’ 

‘ I said : “ Before 3 mu accuse him of want of punctu- 
ality, wait till four o^clochy and you’ll see how punctual 
he is — that is to say, in London.” ’ 

There was on one occasion, 1 remember, a dreadfully 
long-winded counsel before us. His speeches branched 
off in all directions, like the weed country people call 
‘ bethwine,’ and his questions in cross-examination were 
so long that the end could never be sighted from the 
beginning. A case, in consequence, often took three 
days that should only have occupied as many hours. This 
gentleman had been cross-examining a witness for an 
hour and a half one afternoon, which was now arrived 
at the stroke of four, and he .was commencing to put 
another question as the first stroke fell. I quietly 
said : 

‘ To-morrow morning, Mr. , at half-past ten, we 

will hear the remainder of that question, and the whole 
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of the answer ' — and I closed my book with the last 
stroke of four. 

Lawrance was right. 

Having mentioned the commencement of my com* 
panionship with Jack, which in these reminiscences I 
would on no account omit, I shall let him hereafter 
tell hia own experiences in his own way. 



.CHAPTER XLIV 
jack’s reminiscences 




I WAS born into the family of my Lord Falmoutli, 
and claim descent from the most well bred of my race 
in this kingdom, the Smooth Fox-Terrier. All my 
ancestors were noted for their love of sport, their keen 
sense of humoui’, and hatred of vermin. 

At a veiy early period of my infancy I was pre- 
sented to Sir Henry Hawkins, one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges of the High Court, who took a great fancy to 
me, and, if I may say so without appearing to be vain, 
at once adopted me as his companion and a member of 
his family. 

Sir Henry, or, as I prefer to call him, my lord, 
treated me with the sweetest kindness, and I went 
’ with him wherever it was possible for him to take me. 
At first my youthful waywardness and love of freedom 
— for that is inherent in our race — compelled him to 
restrain me by a string, which I sometimes pulled with 
such violence that my lord had to run, and on seeing 
us so amusing om-selves one mornmg, old Lord 
Grimthorpe, I think they called him, who was always 
full of good-natured chaff, cried out : 

■ ‘ Halloa, Hawkins 1 What, has J ack made you his 
prisoner ? Ha ! ha ! Hold him. Jack; don’t let him 
get away.’ 
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Well, this went on for several weeks, what I think 
you call chaff, and at last I waa allowed to go with- 
out the string. It happened that on the very first 
morning when I was thus given my liberty, whom 
shotild we meet but this same old Lord Grimthorpe. 

‘ Halloa t’ he criee again — ‘-halloa, Hawkins I Does 
your keeper let you go without being attached to a 
string?’ 

‘ No, no,’ says my lord — * no, no ; Jack’s attached to 
m« now.’ 

Thereupon dear old Grimthorpe, who loved a joke, 
laughed till his elbows rested on his knees as he 
stooped dowtL 

' Well,’ Baid he, ‘ that’s good, Hawkins, very good.’ 

On another oocasion, while I was yet in the leading- 
string, one of those country yokels who always met 
ns at Aflgjgfl towns, and got as close up to our javelin- 
men as they could, so that we could not only see them 
but indulge our other sensee at the same time, seeing 
ns get out of onr carriage, said to another yokel : ‘ I 
say, Bill, blarmed if the old bloke ain’t brought his 
dawg agin — that there fox-terrier — to go a-rattin’.’ 

I did not know what * rattan’ ’ meant at that time, 
and did not learn it till we got to Warwick I 
thought it was pretty rude to call my lord a ' hloke,’ 
especially in his red robes, but I did not quite know 
what ‘ bloke ' meant, for I had seen so little of mankind. 

One morning before we opened the Commission at 
Warwick — I may as well oome to it at once — my lord 
and I went for a walk along the road that leads over 
the bridge by Warwick Castle towards Leamington. 
There is then a turning to a village which belonged to 
the old days, but does not seem now to belong to any- 
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thing, and looks something like a rural watering-place, 
most quiet and unexciting. We turned down this 
quiet road, and came alongside a beautiful little 
garden covered with flowers of all kinds. 

I had occasion afterwards to learn whom they 
belonged to, but I will tell you before we go fai’ther 
so as to make the situation intelliirible. He was a 

O 

countryman who used to make it his boast that he 
never had a day’s schooling in his life (so that he 
ought to have been leader of the most ignorant 
classes), and this made him the independent man he 
was towards his betters. Then my Lady Warwick 
used to take notice of him, and this also gave him 
another lift in his own estimation. He learnt to read 
in the long-run, for he reall}’’ had a good deal or 
native talent for a man, and set himself up for a 
politician and a something they call a philosopher, 
which any man can be with a pint pot in front of him, 
I am told, especially at a village alehouse. 

He was a great orator at the Gridiron beershop 
in. the lane which runs round one part of my Lord 
Warwick’s park, and it was said that old Gale — such was 
his name — had picked up most of his education fi’om 
his own speeches. Chile was also the lawyer of the 
yillage ; he could tell everybody what his rights were, 
if anybody had any besides Gale : but he declared he 
had been done out of his rights by a man who had 
lent his old father some money on the bit of land I am 
coiniog to. 

As we went along, what should we see but a rat. 
I knew what he was in a moment, although I liad 
never seen such a thing before, and I knew I had to 
hunt him. My lord cries, ‘ Cis ! — rai. Jack — rats P 
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Away I went after the rat — I did not care what his 
name wafl — and Sir Henry after me, with all the 
exuberance he used to show when he was following 
the ‘ Quonn’ Presently we heard the dreadful orator’s 
voice using language only uttered, I am glad to say, 
amongst mem 

* Where the h— 1 are you coming to like this f 
he oried. 

I forgot to say that our marshal was with us, and 
of course he took upon himself to explain how matters 
stood ; indeed, it was one of his duties when Judges 
went out a-ratting to explain who they were. So when 
we arrived at the place where they were talking 
together, I heard the dreadful man say : 

‘ Judge o’ th’ land I He ain’t much of a judge o’ 
th' land to tear my flowers to pieces like that. Look 
at these 'ere toolipa’' 

Yes, I thought, for I had learnt a little how to 
joke by this tune, and hear those two lips 1 Bow- 
wow 1 I was proud of that. 

The marshal explained how it was for the improve- 
ment of Sir Henry Hawkins’ health that a little fresh 
air was token every morning. 

‘ Lookee 'ere,' says Gale, ' I didn’t know it wur the 
Judge doin’ me the honour to tear my flower-beds to 
pieces. I bin workin’ at these ’ere beds for months, 
and here they are spilt in a minit’ ; but I tell ee 
what, Orkina or no Orkms, he ain’t gwine to play 
hell with my flower-beds like that ’ere. If he wants 
the ground for public improvement, os you call it, 
well, you can take it under the Act. There’s room 
enough for improvement, I dessay.’ 

Well, instead of Ids lordship sending the man to 
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prison, as I to ho stiro he must do. he speaks 

to him as mild as a lnm1>, and t(']]s him hi', commends 
liis s})irit. and aclnally asks him what he valued the 
llowers at. A .ludirt' eondescendiiiir to do that! 'J’iiis 
mollified the old man’s temper, and turned away his 
flowery wmth, so In* said at once lu' wasn’t the man to 
make a jirolit out o’ tlu‘ circnm.v7or/u’e ; hut ri^ht was 
right, and wrong worn’t no man's right, with a great 
many other ]irovt‘rhs ofa like naturi', which ani as hard 
to get rid tW among.st men and wonum as precedents 
amongst dudges: and then the old num, much against 
his will aiul inclination, had a .‘sovereign forced upon 
him hy our mai-shal, which lu* j)ut into his j)ocket, 
and then accnniiianied us to the gate. 

Now came this remarkahle circumstance : When 
we got hack to our lodgings after hiang ‘ churched,' 
what should we find hut a beautiful nosegay of cut 
flowers in our drawing-room from old Gale, and every 
morning came a .similar token of his good-nature and 
admiration while we were there, and the same when- 
ever we went on that circuit. 

I must break oft* here, for my lord is calling me, and 
our Sheriff is waiting to escort us to church. It is 
Sunday. 



CHAPTER XLY 

jack’s RiainriBCENOEs (continued) 

Oke of our servants was kind enough to make me a set of 
robes exactly like my lord’s, which I used to wear in the 
Court of Crown Cases Reserved and at high functions, 
such as the Queen’s Birthday or Chancellor’s breakfast. 
In court I always appeared in mufti on ordinary occasions 
—that is to say, 1 did not appear at all ostentatiously, 
like some men, but eat quietly on my lord’s robe close to 
his chair. 

I well remember one occnaion while we were at 
Hereford, a very pompous and extremely proper town, 
08 all cathedral cities are ; my lord and I were robed for 
the reception of the High Sheriff (as he is called) and 
his chaplain, who were presently coming with the great 
carriage to take us to be churched before wc charged the 
grand jury. 

Hereford is a very stately place, and enjoys a very 
high opinion of its own importance in the world It is 
almost too respectable to admit of the least frirolity in 
any drcumstanccs. You always seemed to be going to 
church at Hereford, or just coming out — the latter was 
nicest — so that there was, in my time, a sedateness 
only to be equalled by the hardness of a BraxU nut, 
which would ruin even my teeth to crack. I don’t know 
S4 
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if that is a proper word wherewith to describe a true 
solid Herefordian, but, if so, judge of the High Sheriff’s 
surprise, as well as that of the chaplaiu, when I walked 
by the side of my lord into our drawing-room ! I never 
saw a clergyman look so glum! Is that correct? We 
were both in robes, as I observed, and my lord was so 
pleased vdth my appearance that he held me up for the 
two dignitaries to admire. But Hereford does not 
admire other people ; they confine their admiration 
within their own precincts ; what they have they know 
what to do with. 

On our way from the station to our lodgings, I ought 
to have said both these gentlemen were full of praises. 
Who would not admire a Judge’s companion ? I believe 
if I had been the veriest mongrel every other mongrel 
would have paid me homage, as if my name had been 
inscribed in the stud-book. Is that correct, I wonder ? 
But I am not writing to dissect human character, or 
to praise or blame, only to give these few instances 
of my companionship with my lord. 

Although Sheriff and chaplain were highly proper, the 
former could not restrain a hearty laugh, while the latter 
tightened his lips with a reproving smile. But then the 
chaplain, with a proper reverence for the State function, 
afterwards looked very straight down his nose, and, 
hemming a little, ventured to say : 

‘ My lord, are you really going to take the little dog 
to divine service in the cathedral ?’ 

My lord looked quite astonished at the question, and 
then put his face down to me and pretended to whisper 
and then to listen. Affter wards he said : 

‘ No. Jack says not to-day ; he doesn’t like long 
sermons.’ 
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The chaplain would mudi rather I had gone to church 
than have heard such a reprimand 

But this IS not quite the end of my little reminiscence 
I heard on the best authority that the sermon of the 
chaplain on that morning was the shortest he had ever 
preached as an Assize discourse, and my lord attributed 
it entirely to my supposed observation on that subject, 
BO that my presence, at all events, was useful 

I have always observed that lesser digmtanes are more 
jealous of their dignity than greater ones Here was an 
excellent example of it. The chaplain looted very 
severe, but when this little story reached the ears of the 
good Bishop Atlee, he was dehgbted, and wished to see 
me. I was becoming famous. I made my call in due 
course, and let him see that a Judge's dog was not 
to be put down by a mere chaplain, and came away 
much gratified with his lordship s politeness After this, 
dunng our stay m the city, the dear old Bishop gave me 
the run of his beautiful new garden along the riverside. 
And there my lord and I used to gambol — not gainbie, 
but play for an hour after our duties m court were over 
This lovely garden was an additional pleasure to me, 
because I was reheved from a muzzle There was only 
one thing wanting the Bishop kept no rats. 

After this his lordship never saw my lord without 
askmg the question, * How’s dear Jack 1 which showed, 
at all events, how much a Bishop could respect a little 
dog, and how much supenor ho was to a chaplain I 
heard him say once we were all God's creatures, but 
that of course, I was not able to understand at the tune 
I did not know if it included the chaplain. 

I thmk I must now tell a httlo story of myself, if you 
will not thmk mo conceited It is about a small matter 
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that happened at Cambridge. One day a very amiable 
but dreadfully noisy advocate was cross-examining a 
witness, as T thought, ratlicr angrily, beeause the man 
would not say exactly what he wanted him to sa)'. 
My lord did not take notice of this, and it went on until 
I thought I would call his attention to the counsel’s 
manner, and, accordingly, T gave a growl — merely a 
growl of inquiry. Brown — which I learnt was the 
counsel’s name — was a little startled at this unexpected 
remonstrance, and paused, looking up at the Judge. 

‘ Go on,' said my lord — ‘ go on, pra}’,’ pretending not 
to know the cause of the interruption. 

He went on accordingly for a considerable time, with 
a very nois)^ speech — so nois}’^ that one could not hear 
one’s self bark, which I did two or three times without 
an}'’ eflfect. However, at last I made one of ra}'- best 
efforts. 

But this was bad policy, inasmuch as it attracted too 
much attention to myself, who had been hitherto 
unseen. 

My lord, however, thanks to his presence of mind, had 
the kindness to say ; 

‘ Dear me ! I wish people would not bring their dogs 
into court’ Then, turning to our marshal, he said : 

‘ Take Jack into Baron Pollock’s room ’ — the Baron had 
just gone in to lunch, for he was always punctual to 
a minute — ‘ and ask him to give him a mutton-chop.’ 

And when, five minutes later, my lord came in, the 
Baron was enjoying his chop, and I was eating my 
lord’s. 

In another court the Judge administered a well-timed 
rebuke to a flippant and very egotistical counsel, and I 
could hardly restrain myself from administering another. 
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During the progress of the address to the jury for 
the defence, the young counsel said : 

‘ Why, gentlemen, there is not sufficient evidence 
against the prisoner on which to hang a dog,* 

‘ And how muoh evidence, Mr. , would you 

consider safficient to hazig a dog V 

‘ That would depend, my lord, as to whom the dog 
belonged to.’ 

I could not help thinking how like human nature 
that young man was. 



CHAPTER XLVI 
jack’s reminiscences {continued) 

I USED to have a veiy good view of all that took 
place in court without being seen, and could, an 
I would, tell some very fuun}'^ as well as interesting 
stories about persons I have seen. Oh, the roguexy 

between ! But no matter, I wag my tail as 

Natnre taught me, and speak ill of no one. It is 
my lord’s way never to speak ill of anyone or say any- 
thing that may hurt anybodj^’s feehngs, and take good 
care not to do or say anything that may hurt him- 
self. I heard him give a chaplain once this good 
advice, and he vu’ote it all down in his book. 

One day I was amused so much that, had I 
not remembered where I was — namely, in a coui't of 
justice — I must, like my friends mentioned by Robert 
Bums in his ‘ Twa Dogs,’ have ‘ barked wi’ joy,’ 
because I thought it so strange. Here was a Queen’s 
Counsel, a man of so proper a countenance that I do 
not think it ever smiled in its life, and so very devoted 
to his profession that he would never think of leaving 
it to go to a racecourse. I should have as soon 
expected to meet him in our dogs’ home looking for a 
greyhound to go coursing with on Primrose Hill, and 

69 
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here he was standiDg np on hia hind-legs and making 
an application to the court which my lord was never 
in hifi life known to grant. 

It was the night before the Derby, and we always 
took care to have a full list of cases for that Wednesday, 
for fear the pnblio should think we went to the Derby 
and left the work to look after itself. We generally 
had about a dosen iu pretty early in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, so that the suitors and witnesses, solicitors 
and all others whom it concerned, might know where 
they were, and that they conld not go to the Derby 
the following day. 

What a scene it was as soon os this list was 
published 1 I used to ait and watch the varioofl 
applicants sidle into their seats with the most sheepish 
faces for men I ever saw. In came the first gentle- 
man, flustered with excitement. 

* Would your lordship allow me to make an 
application 

‘ Yes,’ said my lord — ‘ yes ; I see no objection. 

What is your application, Mr. T I will not 

give his name. 

‘ There is a cose, my lord, in to-morrow’s list — 
number ten. It is quite impoasdble, seeing the 
number of cases before it, that that case can be 
reached.’ 

‘ If that is so,’ aaid my lord, * there is no necessity 
for malting any application — if you know it is im- 
possible to reach it, I mean to eay ’ 

* It is c* ahundanti cautela, my lord.’ 

I think that nixs tho expression, but, os it is not 
dog-Latin, I am not sure. 
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‘ It is a good horse to run, I dare say,’ said my 
lord, ‘ but I don’t think he’ll win this time.’ 

The counsel shook his head and would have smiled, 
I could see that, only he was so disappointed. I felt 
sorry for him, because his clients had made arrange- 
ments to go to the Derbj’’. As he was turning dis- 
consolately away, my lord spoke with a little more 
encouragement in his tone, and a quiet smile. 

‘ We will see later, Mr. . Is your client 

unable to appear to-morrow V 

‘I’m afraid so, m}’’ lord, quite.’ 

‘ Have jmu a doctor’s certificate ?’ 

‘I am afraid not, mj’’ lord ; he is not ill.’ 

‘ Then you can rene^v the application later ; but 
understand, I am determined to get through the list.’- 

That was so like my lord ; nothing would turn him 
from his resolution, if he sat till midnight, and I 
nearly barked with admiration. 

Then came number six in the list, with the same 
complaint that it was not hkely to be reached. 

‘ I’m not so sure,’ said Sir Henry. ‘ I have just 
refused number ten ; yours is a long way before that. 
Some of the previous ones may go off very soon ; 
there does not seem to be anything very long in front 

of you, Mr. . What’s your difficulty about 

being here ?’ 

‘ The real difficulty, my lord ’ And as he 

hesitated, the Judge said : 

‘ You want to be elsewhere ?’ 

‘ Frankly, my lord, that is so.’ 

‘ Yery well ; if both sides are agreed, I have 
no objection. If I am not trying your case I shall be 
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trying someone else’s, and it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me whose case it is.’ 

An hour after in came a brisk jonior stating that 
his leader was nnavoidably absent. 

' What is the application, Mr. Wallsend 1’ 

* There’s a case in yonr lordship’s list for to- 
morrow, my lord.' 

‘ Yes. What number V 

‘ Number seven, my lord. I am told number six 
is a long case, and sure to be fought. My application 
is that, as that cose will last over Friday ’ 

‘ Friday 1 Why Friday V 

There was a little laughter, because it happened to 
be the Oaks day. 

‘ I’m told it's a long case, my lord.’ 

‘ Yes, but number sii has gone, so that you will 
stand an excellent chance of coming on about two 
o’clock, perhaps a little before. What is the nature 
of your case V 

‘ Illegal imprisoument, my lord.’ 

‘Very well; if it is any convenience to you, 
Mr. Wallsend, I will take it last.* 

By the look of the young man it seemed of no 
great convenience. 

‘ That win g^ve your witnesses time to be here, 

I hope.’ 

The counsel shook his head, and then began to 
say that the fact was that his client hod an engage- 
ment, and his lordship would sec it was the great 
race of the year. 

‘ I do not like these applications made in this random 
manner. I am willing to oblige the parties in all 
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cases if I can, but these consi-ant motions to post- 
pone interfere very much witli tlie public convenience, 
and I mean to say tliat tlic public arc to be con- 
sidered.’ 

iNow came the gentleman who never attended 
races, and devoted himself to business. He could 
not have told you the name of a horse to save his 
life. But he also made his application to postpone a 
case until Thursday. Delightful day, Thursday ; such 
a convenient day, too — between the Derby and the 
Oaks. 

Said my lord, who was very fricndl}^ to the learned 
counsel, and liked him not onl^’' as a member of his 
old circuit, but as a brother Bencher and a clever 
advocate : 

‘ Oh, I see ; I see where you want to be to 
morrow.’ 

‘ My lord !’ 

It was no use ; in spite of the gentleman’s remon- 
strance and protestations, he said : 

‘You may go, Mr. , and I hope you will 

enjoy yourself,’ 

I need hardly say nothing was left of the list by 
twelve o’clock the next day, and Sir Henry had the 
honour of going in the royal train and dining at 
Marlborough House in the evening. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that there was a case 
proceeding when all these interruptions took place. 
I don’t know the name, but two counsel were in 
it, one of whom was remarkable for the soul of wit 
which is called brevity, and the other was not. One 
was Frank Lockwood, Q.C., a very amusing counsel. 
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'whom I alvmyB liked, becanse he often sketched me 
and luy lord in pen and ink. 

Mr, Jelf, Q.G., rvos the other learned connscL 
Although I liked most of the harristers, I often vrished 
I cordd teach them the invaluable lesson tcAen fo (core 
off. It would have saved many a \'erdict, and given 
mo the opportunity of hearing my on-n voice. 

Lockwood was cross-examining, and appeared to 
mo deahoig rather seriously vrith Jelfs witnesses, 
who were a pious bod^' of gentlemen, and prided 
themselves, above all things, on speaking the truth, 
ns though it was a great credit not to commit 
perjury. 

At last Mr. Jelf, tired with beirrg routed in so 
ruthless a manner, cried in n lamentable voice : 

' Pray, pray, Mr. Lockwood 1' 

'So I do,’ said Lockwood — 'so I do, Mr. Jelf, at 
fitting and proper times.’ 
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A TRAGIC STORY 

Judges difier not mere!}'' in ojDinion, or there would be 
no variet}' in law, but also in their wa3^s, or there 
would be no variety of temperature in the court. 

One of my oldest friends, speaking of my hatred of 
di’aughts, said : ‘ It is better to be kept warm — say 
at 85° under Hawkins — than to have been frozen to 
death under Jemmy Parke, who used to order every 
window in the court to be thrown open, and angril}'’ 
teU the javelin-man to break every square of glass in 
the building if there was an}'- difficulty. 

On the Midland Circuit the great Jemmy went the 
Spring Assize, and his extraordinary love of fresh air 
was such that it caused the death of poor Partridge, 
who led in a criminal case which lasted three days. 
Snow absolutely poured into court through the open 
windows and into poor Partridge’s lungs, so that he 
caught a terrible cold and died in a few days.* 

* It was many years after this that the cause of Sir Henry’s 
love of warmth was discovered ; and it is to be hoped, for old 
Jemmy’s sake, that when he left a world where there was too 
little air he did not get into one where there was still less. 
This discovery was made by a clever junior who mentioned it 
at a dinner of the Birmingham Law Society, when Mr, Justice 
Wright presided, and it was, he stated, to prepare the Bar 
/or the state of things hereafter. — E. H. 

VOL, II. 26 
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A too indnlgeEt critio once Boid to me ; ‘ You always 
impress everyone, Hawkins, with your summing up of 
a long case. You take every point without ever re- 
ferring to a note, and give names of persons and 
streets with the greatest readiness and accuracy, while 
the language, always admirably choeen and elegant, 
flows with abeolute freedom.^ 

J in giving the ohamoter of Sir Henry as a Judge, 
ore paasmg into the r^on of incidents which 
marked his judgeship, I Bhail quote fiorn the Daily 
Telegraph of March 11, 1895. 

Speaking eloquently of the necessity for Justice 
sometimes ‘ to strip the bandage from her eyes and 
look into the real merita of a case more closel/ 
than the common law will allow, cmd to exchange 
confidences with her sister Mercy/ it mentions the 
following case as showing his unequalled knowledge of 
human nature and the sound equity of his decrees : 

‘ A young, respectable woman hod been led away by 
a villain, who was already married, and under a 
promise of marriage hod betrayed her. He induced 
her to elope with him, and suggested that she should 
tear a cheque out of her father’s cheque-book and 
fo^ his name. So completely was she under his 
influence that she did so. He sent her to difierent 
banks to try and cosh it, but it was not till she got to 
a local bank, whore she was known, that this was 
accomplished. The cheque was for £200. But the 
seducer never obtained the money ; the girl was 
apprehended before sbe reached him. 

‘Sir Henr}» openly expressed his strong sympathy 
for the unhappy girl, and ordered her to be hound 
over in her own recognisance of £20, to come up for 
judgment when called upon.*] 

During the early years of my tenure of oflice os a 
criminal Judge I bec^e, and still am, firmly impressed 
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with the belief that to enable one lillinir tliat ollice to 
discharge the twofold duly attached to it — namel}", 
that of tiying the issue whether the crime iinjnited 
to the jirisoncr has been esbiblished ly legal evidence, 
and if so, what punishment ought to be imposed upon 
the prisoner, assuming tlie jiresiding Judge to be the 
person to determine it, it is absolntel}' essential that 
he should keep the whole of the circumstances in his 
mind and carefully weigli every fact which eitlier forms 
an element in the constitution of the offence itself or 
lias a substantial bearing as affecting the aggravation 
or mitigation of the jmnishment — for it is not only 
essential that these matters should be known to and 
appreciated b}’ the Judge who tried the case — but that 
they may be also presented for the information of 
the Home Secretary, who ought to be acquainted 
with them, so that he ma}'^ form a satisfactoiy view 
of the whole of the circumstances surrounding the 
case. 

A strange story that will ever stand out in my 
memor}' as one of the most dramatic of my life was 
that of a young lady who was a professional nurse at 
the General Hospital at Liverpool. She was young, 
clever, and, I believe, beautiful, as well as esteemed 
and loved by all who knew her. 

She had 'become engaged to an engineer, and it 
had been arranged that she should jDay a visit to her 
mother in Nottingham on a Friday so as to acquaint 
her with their engagement, and that the intended 
husband should come on the following Monday. 

The parents were poor, respectable people, and the 
girl herself had very little, so that when she went to 
Nottingham she had no change of attire, but went in 

26—2 
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her profeesional ntirBe’B dress. It was her intention, 
however, to buy an ordinary dress at Nottingham. 

There was a dressmaker in that city whom her 
mother knew, and with whose children in their early 
days her daughter bad played. Accordingly in the 
evening the nurse with a younger sister went to the 
cottage to make the necessary arrangements. 

While she was there the son of the dressmaker 
came in, and was at once attracted by the beanty and 
the manner of the girL As they had known one 
Einother in childhood, it was not surprising that they 
should chat with more familiarity than would have 
been the case hod they been strangers. 

When the nurse rose to go, the young man, who 
bad become so suddenly attached to her, or, at all 
events, so violently smitten with her ohanns, asked 
permission to accompany her home to her mother’s. 
She decbned, but he persisted in his request. 

This yoTing rnan was a clever mechanic, and had 
invented a machine for making chenille. Bad to say, 
this invention he used for the purpose of inveigling 
the poor girl into his workshop, which was situated on 
the second-floor of an extensive range of warehouses 
in a yard at Nottingham. He asked her to come on 
the Monday morning, and when she informed him 
that her lover was to arrive by the 12.30 train at 
Nottingham Station, he said if she came at eleven she 
would have plenty of time to see his invention, and 
then meet her lover. She at last consented, and 
arranged to meet him at the time proposed. 

I now come to a series of facts of a sensational 
character. On the Monday morning she wont, accord- 
ing to the appointment, and was seen to go with him 
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defended him — treated the matter as the most frivolous 
prosecution that was ever instituted. I know that he 
almost laughed at the idea of murder, and, further, 
that the junior counsel for the prosecution treated the 
charge in the same manner, and said that, in his 
opinion, there was no case. 

The man was indicted before me for wilful murder, 
and I am bound to say, after reading the depositions, 
I conld come to no other conclusioD than that he was 
guilty of the moat cruel and deliberate murder, if the 
depositions were oorreot. 

I went with the counsel on both sides to view the 
scene of the alleged murder, and it was agreed that 
the counsel for the prosecution should mdicate as well 
as he coiild the case for the Crown by merely stating 
imdisputed facta in connection with the premisea. 

The flight of steps, as I have said, led from the 
courtyard to the first landing. 

The door opened outwards, and the first visible 
piece of evidence was that some violence had been 
exercised in forcing open the door on the occasion 
of someone making his or her escape from the building, 
for the staple into which the bolt of the lock had been 
thrust showed that the door had been locked on the 
inside, and that the person coming from the prenuses 
must have used considerable force in breaking through. 

The key was not in the lock, neither had it fallen 
out, or it would have been found somewhere near. It 
hod evidently been taken out and secreted, because 
it was found at the bottom of a dustbin a long way 
off fit)m the staircase nnd in the room occupied by 
the prisoner. 

There was one additional fact at this part of the 
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vicAv which T must; mciiliou. A hullct ^vns picked 
up ucnr the door. It lind struck tlie op])ositc wall, 
and then trlniiced oil' aud Idt the otlu'r wall close to 

V? 

the door. 

Tiic hullet had been tired from the lauding above ; 
this was indic.'ited hv the direction as it glanced along 
the wall, and further, by the mark it liad left of its 
line of flight from the landing above, for it had struck 
against the low ceiling of that spot as though the 
person firing had tired in a hurry and liad not taken 
sufficient aim to avoid it. It might be taken, there- 
fore, that the {lerson tiring was not used to firearms, 
or he would not have hit what might be called tbe 
ceiling. 

The bullet was produced b}’’ the chief constable. 

On reaching the second landing, the mark of the 
bullet in the lintel showed clearly that it had been 
fired in the direction of some object below — someone, 
probably, descending the stairs. 

On turning into the factoiy on this floor, which 
was quite empty, I saw on the wall near the doorway 
the mark of another bullet which Iiad rested near 
and was found by the police. It was a bad aim, and 
showed, therefore, that the person wlio fired it was 
unused to firearms. 

We went to the next room, into which we ascended 
by six steps ; it was clear that it was from the head of 
these stairs that the course of the bullet was directed ; 
its elevated position and the angle of incidence showed 
this. But as neither of these bullets had struck the 
deceased, for there was no mark of any kind to prove 
it, there was another bullet to be accounted for, and 
as the prisoner said that the pistol went, ofip by 
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accident, two or throe matters had to be conaidered. 
Where was the spot where the accident occurred ? 
and was ftini aotnally taken * 

The ballet had entered the hinder part of the neck, 
had taken a downward direction and lodged m the 
spme. It did not, therefore, go off whfle he was 
explaining the pistol to her, otherwise it would have 
struck her at any other place than where it did- 

Moreover, she had run m a state of mtense fright 
the moment she was woimded — had commenced to 
run before, m fact, having escaped from the clutches 
of her murderer, for the skirt of her drees was tom 
firom the gathers- It was proved that the prisoner 
had bought the pistol on the Saturday night, that be 
was unused to firearms for he had to ask the man 
who sold it to explain the mode of using it He was 
heard practising with it on Sunday, and when the 
accident occurred it was proved that the mterval 
between the first and second shots exactly accounted 
for the several spaces which mtervened between the 
respective spots where the firing must have taken place. 

Much was made of the fact that the poor girl had 
said she thought it was an accident, but I hod to 
call the learned counsel's attention to the statement 
at the end of her examination which was this 'I 
thought at first it was an accident, for I could 
not believe he could be so cruel, but after the second 
shot I believed he meant to kill me. 

A somewhat novel incident occurred during the 
examination for the prosecution. 

A ^vl^e stand had been dressed the girl’s 

clothes to show exactly where the lower part of the 
dress had been tom fmm the gathers. It wns placed 
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on tlic table, and looked exactly, no doubt, as the 
poor girl hei'self. The pi'isoner was so much ntlcctcd 
that he visiblv shuddered. 

He was condemned to death. 

In the House of Commons and out of it, sympathy 
was, of course, aroused, not for the unhaj)]-)}’ girl who 
had been sent suddenly to her account, but for the 
lustful brute who had murdered her. A question was 
asked whether it was left to the jury to say whether 
the young man was insane, and whether there was not 
abundant evidence of insanity. 

Tlie counsel for the prosecution wi'ote to the Home 
Secretaiy and requested him to la}* his letter before 
the prisoner’s counsel to ascertain whether he agreed 
with it. The letter was to this etfect: ‘Not only was 
there no evidence of insanity, but the prisoner’s counsel 
based his defence entirely upon the fact that there was 
no suggestion that the man was or ever had been 
insane. He must have been insane if he had com- 
mitted a brutal murder of that kind ; there was no 
insanit}^ and therefore it was an accident.’ 

The humane questioner of the Home Secretary 
left the prisoner after that statement to his weU- 
deserved fate. 



CHAPTER XLYin 

THE flPOBTINQ TAILOR 


In the year 188- a taOor, who lived in a small shop 
at BirminghanL conceived the idea of supplementing 
his income by the more exciting occupation of the 
Turf. Accordingly he started for Warwick Races, 
and on his way thither by the Great Western fell in 
with two fellow-travellers who were bound for the 
same place. They soon had him in conversation, for 
they talked of the likely winners of dark horses, 
and of their intimacy with the different stables, of 
familiarity with owners, jockeys, trainers, and others 
connected with racing matters, so that no two persons 
could have better opportunities of giving the tailor a 
straight tip. The taflor’s knowledge of the world 
went little beyond his goose, and it was not diffiffolt 
to persuade him that a small investment at long odds 
sometimes bronght more money in a few minutes than 
you could earn by tailoring in a year. 

Agnin, he was informed by the conversation between 
the two companions that there was likely to be a good 
deal of ‘ in and out * running on that day. 

‘What’s your opinion t’ asked one of them whose 
name was Sharp. 

The tailor thought it was very likely, although ho 
did not really know in the least what it meant. 
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B}’- the time they reached the racecourse, however, 
he had consented to put a little moiiey on what was 
called, in the language of the Turf, a ‘ rank outsider ’ ; 
that is to say, he lianded it to Mr. Sharp, who agreed 
to meet him at a certain point of the course when 
the race was over and compare notes. 

Curiousl}’- enougli, the horse baclced by the tailor 
won, and the sportsman therefore went to the 
appointed place of meeting witli the iunocent object 
of meeting his fellow-traveller. His friend, however, 
was not there. In tlie course of the tailor’s wander- 
ings, he at last accidental!}’’ met him. 

‘I’ve been looking after you,’ said Sharp, ‘everywhere; 
I’m very glad I’ve met you. Our horse won — did 
you notice that ? — and as I was right in my tip — I 
knowed what was wot — wouldn’t it be as well to put 
the runnings on to the next race ? I’ve got another 
dark un, as nil do the trick.’ 

It was agreed, and, strange to relate, the tailor’s 
outsider won again, but the tipster was nowhere to be 
seen. 

A policeman, however, found him some weeks after, 
and charged him with obtaining money hj false pre- 
tences upon the tailor’s eAudence, and he was committed 
for trial to the Warwick Assizes. They knew little 
about false pretences at Warwick. There was no case 
of false pretences against the man, as any la-wyer 
might know, and to that effect was counsel’s opinion. 

When the Assizes commenced, the accused — a big, 
husky- voiced man — was introduced to his counsel, 
and told him he had 'paid the tailor his money, which 
amounted to £75, ‘and ’oped no more would he said 
about it.’ 
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It was no sndden repentance on the man’s part that 
caused this outburst of honesty, for he said : ‘ Why, 
it’s that Orkins as is to try me, an’ he’s a member 
o’ the Jockey Club ; he’ll wam me off every course tn 
the kingdom.* 

When the man was placed in the dock, I looked at 
him with some degree of curiosity ; to back two out- 
siders in one day and win on both was a novelty even 
in my eiperienoe. 

Both counsel had agreed that there was no case 
against the man, although doubtless he intended to 
cheat the tailor ; but on a formal acquittal being taken 
from the jxuy, I gave him a few words of advice to the 
following effect : 

‘ James Sharp, you have had a narrow escape from 
a long term of imprisonment ; had you been indicted 
with your friend for a conspiracy, I do not know what 
might have happened. As it is, the evidence fails to 
prove the charge against you ; but let me say, don t 
go to any racecourse again ■’ 

‘ I hope, my lord, you won’t sentence me to that, 
said Sharp ; ‘ I paid the money.’ 

‘ I cannot sentence you to that, but never see my 
face again ; let me give you that caution.’ 

* STielp me T said the man to his counsel, whose 
seat was close to the dock ; ‘ Fd sooner see the devil.' 

‘ Then go to him,’ said his counsel. 

On the same circuit Lord Justice BaggaUay was the 
other Judge, and on one occasion seveml members of 
the Bar had been invited to dine, os was often the 
case. It was a pleasant evening, and a good many 
stories were told. BaggaUay, although not a story- 
teller, wit, or humorist, made one laugh at liis own 
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intense enjoyment of a joke. He seemed so astonished, 
and was one of the most kind and genial of men. The 
stories drifted from one to another, until at last an 
enterprising junior, whom I thought a very hold man, 
notwithstanding he told the stoiy as though it was 
only an ordinaiy incident at the Bar, said he was on 
the platform of a railway-station some time ago, and 
a young solicitor told him, with a very great deal 

of pride, that he had just briefed Mr. , a very 

eminent Queen’s Counsel. 

‘ Pretty heavy fee V observed the junior. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ very heavy. I have marked his 
brief “ Thirty guineas.” ’ 

' Only thirty guineas ! How much do you expect 
to see of him for that ? You wiU be lucky if he attends 
the consultation.’ 

‘ Hear this, Lord J ustice Baggallay ?’ I asked. 

‘ I’m listening,’ said the Lord Justice. 

‘ Then,’ said I, turning to the teller of the story, 
‘ how did they get on ? Did this distinguished man 
attend the consultation ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, he attended it, but he kept them waiting 
a pretty good time ; and in the meanwhile his clerk 
had placed a chair for the solicitor, and in front of him 
a brief marked “ Three hundred guineas ” !’ 

‘ A clever clerk,’ said the Lord Justice. 

‘ After a long time the eminent man came in, looked 
at the outside of the brief, took it up, pricked his 
finger with the pointed brass fastening, and uttering 
the most horrible things in the world your lordship ever 
heard, threw it down on the table, and said, “ Damn 
the sohcitor that fastens his brief with a thing of that 
sort ! This is a case of figures, and must be referred.” 
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* You could not expect more than that for euch 
a fee,” ’ said the junior to the solicitor. 

* Who,' I asked, * was this counsel ? Waadt — V 

mentioning one of the leaders of the circuit whose 
oharaoteristio was not exorbitant foee. 

‘ Oh, dear no 1' said BaggaUay. ' He would not put 
in such an appearanoe as that, nor would he mind 
pricking his fingers with the &steuing of a brief’ 

' Was it Smi there V I inquired. 

‘ No,’ said the bold junior. ' The name on the brief 
was Senry Hairhins, Q.C* 

X confess this junior scored otf me then, but I have 
scored off him a good many timee einoa 
After this the conversation turned into the more 
serious subject of constructive murder. I never could 
understand upon what logical theory it was based. A 
man intending to shoot a fowl and to steal it accidentally 
kills a human being ; this is called wHjid murder. 

I remember a long time ago there was a gentleman, 
one Captain Moir, who occupied some fields on the 
Essex marshes, and he had been a good deal annoyed 
by some boatmen who had purposely trespassed upon 
his land, crossing and reoroesing when and where they 
liked, in spite of all remonstrances. At last, in a 
moment of great irritation. Captain Moir took up his 
gun and fired at the legs of one of the trespassers. 
The shot caused the ultimate death of the wounded 
man ; no one could say he wilfully murdered him, but 
he was tried for murder and hanged. 

The interpretation of the law was rather the inter- 
pretation of the mind of the Judge, and men were 
hanged too often, guilty or not guilty. 

I only remember one instance in whicli, there being 
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no true hill, a man has been tried and convicted. This 
was told me as having occurred before a very excellent 

Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Lord X . Through 

some error of the Clerk of the Peace, the prisoner had 
been fried and found guilty, Lord X knowing no- 

thing of the ignoring of the bill. He was sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude. I have no doubt the man 
was guilty morally, for the evidence was overwhelming. 
When the governor of the gaol heard the circumstances 
under which he had received his prisoner, although 
the warrant might be sufficient authority under some 
forms of irregularity, he was in a great way about his 
power of detaining an innocent man after he knew the 
facts. At all events, he was anxious to be relieved of 
all responsibility. There were a good many questions 
involved in the matter, had the prisoner had the least 
idea of his position, and the chairman and everyone 
else were almost in a state of alarm. 

There was the Home Secretary to appeal to so fai- 
as the man was concerned, and his speedy release 
would have been secured. But then there was their 
own carelessness to be considered also, for which some- 
one ought to have taken the prisoner’s place. 

It was difficult to know what to do. As soon, how- 
ever, as the noble chairman heard the story, he was 
quickly at the governor’s house, and after considering 
the alternative of a habeas corpus, and application to 
the Home Secretary as presenting the better mode of 
proceeding, he at last said : 

‘ Mr. Wilson’ — (such was the governor’s name) — ‘ I 
think there is a more safe and expeditious mode than 
either of these courses : if the warder whose duty it is 
to lock the door and secure the prisoner were acci- 
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' “ You could not expect more than that for such 
a fee,” ’ said the junior to the solicitor. 

* Who,’ I asked, ' was this counsel ? Waa-it 1’ 

mentioning one of the leaders of the circuit whoee 
charaoteristio Tras not exorbitant fees. 

‘ Oh, dear no 1’ said BaggaUay. ‘ He would not put 
in such an appearance as that, nor would he mind 
pricking his fingers with the fastening of a brief’ 

‘ Was it Smithers I inquired. 

‘ No,' said the bold junior. ‘ The name on the brief 
was B.enry Haitkins, Q.C.’ 

I confess this junior scored off me then, but I have 
scored off him a good many times since. 

After this the conversation turned into the mors 
serious subject of coostmctive murder. I never could 
understand upon what logical theory it was based A 
man intending to shoot a fowl and to steal it acciderUaUy 
kills a human being; this is called xcHJid murder. 

I remember a long time ago there was a gentleman, 
one Captain Moir, who occupied some fields on the 
Essex marshes, and he had hwn a good deal annoyed 
by some boatmen who had purposely trespassed upon 
his land, crossing and reoroasing when and where they 
liked, in spite of all remonstrances. At last, in a 
moment of great irritation, Oaptoin Afoir took up bla 
gun and fired at the legs of one of the trespassers. 
The shot caused the ultimate death of the wounded 
man ; no one could say he wilfully murdered him, hut 
he was tried for murder and hanged. 

The interpretation of the law was rather the inter- 
pretation of the mind of the Judge, and men were 
hanged too often, guilty or not guilty. 

I only remember one instance in which, there being 
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no true hill, a man has been tried and convicted. This 
was told me as having occurred before a very excellent 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Lord X . Through 
some error of the Clerk of the Peace, the prisoner had 
been tried and found guilty, Lord X knowing no- 

thing of the ignoring of the bill. He was sentenced to 
seven years' penal servitude. I have no doubt the man 
was guilty morally, for the evidence was overwhelming. 
When the governor of the gaol heard the circumstances 
under which he had received his prisoner, although 
the warrant might be sufficient authority under some 
forms of iiTegularity, he was in a gi’eat way about his 
power of detaining an innocent man after he knew the 
facts. At all events, he was anxious to be relieved of 
ah responsibility. There were a good many questions 
involved in the matter, had the prisoner had the least 
idea of his position, and the chairman and everyone 
else were almost in a state of alarm. 

There was the Home Secretary to appeal to so far 
as the man was concerned, and his speedy release 
would have been secured. But then there was their 
own carelessness to be considered also, for which some- 
one ought to have taken the prisoner’s place. 

It was difficult to know what to do. Als soon, how- 
ever, as the noble chairman heard the story, he was 
quickly at the governor’s house, and after considermg 
the alternative of a habeas corpus, and application to 
the Home Secretary as presenting the better mode of 
proceeding, he at last said ; 

‘ Mr. Wilson’ — (such was the governor’s name) ' I 

thmk there is a more safe and expeditious mode than 
either of these courses : if the warder whose duty it is 
to lock the door and secure the prisoner were acci- 
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dentally to omit to turn the key on the intruder, and 
an equally negligent officer -were to leave the prison 
gate ajar, you may depend upon it the prisoner wotild 
not vrait for the formal order of release from the Home 
Secretary, and 'we should find him gone in the morning. 
He will be too glad to escape, and think of nothing 
but his liberty.’ 

The plan was adopted, and no more was beard of 
the prisoner finm that time to this in the county of 
Hertford, where the circumstances occurred. 

Just before this dinner Coney, the ex-prize-fighter 
and publican, had figured as appellant in the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved- 

He had been convicted of assault, consisting in look- 
ing on with the crowd at a prize-fight— on the same 
principle, it might be supposed, that a man looking od 
at a fire might be convicted of incendiarism. How- 
ever, be that as it may, Coney was convicted; he 
appealed against the conviction, and the Appeal Court 
consieted of the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Denman, 
Huddlestone, Manisty, Hawkins, Lopes, Stephen, Cave, 
North, Pollock, and Mathew. 

It took all this grand array of judicial magnates to 
determine Coney’s question : * Con 1 be guilty of 
assaulting two men who are assaulting one another if 
I do nothing and say nothing 1' 

There were only three who thought he could ; tliey 
wore Coleridge, Mathew, and Pollock. Tliey thought 
tliat mere presence would support on inference of 
encouraging, aiding, and abetting, and consequently 
in tlioir judgment Coney was guilty. 

The others held that mere presence was not con- 
clusive of aiding and abetting, although it might bo 
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evidence for the jniy to consider, which seems plain 
enough -without requiring a dozen Judges to deter- 
mine it. 

It was also decided tliat it is no less an assault in 
law because two persons agree to it, as tliere can be 
no agreement to commit a criminal act, so as to relieve 
the parties from re.sponsibility, although a civil remedy 
might be barred h}’- agreement. 

This subject being mentioned by Lord Justice 
Baggallay, I said : 

* I was sitting next to George Denman in that 
case, and told him about the great figlit between Jack 
Brasse}’^ and Ben Gaunt man3% man3>- years ago, at Six 
Mile Bottom, and that I had been present.’ To which 
Denman answered : 

* So Avas I ; I went over from Cambridge. ’ 

‘ And so tvas said Baggalla3''. 

Strangely enough, the next da3^ he had to pass 
sentence on some persons who had been veiy properly 
committed of taking part in a fight, and the Lord 
Justice consulted me as to the sentence he should pass. 

Probably it was the circumstances of the conviction 
that had brought up the conversation in Coney’s case. 

‘ I am sure,’ said I, ' dear old Pollock would never 
have joined the minority if he had not been talked 
over.’ 

Of the whole of the Judges assembled to hear that 
appeal Coleridge seemed to be the only one who knew 
nothing about a prize-fight ; the rest seem to have 
kno-wn Six Mile Bottom, at least geographically. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


THE POMPOUS SHERDT OF DEVIZES 

Duetnq one of the occasioDB on •which I went the 

Circuit, there was a gentleman who, acting as 

High Sheriff — or, rather, as Sheriff, for there is, I 
believe, no authority for any other designation — made 
such an exhibition of himself that I wondered if 
there was in this world any possible level to which I 
could reduce him, and felt altogether that the earth 
■was not ooustruoted for people of his portentous 
magnitude. 

Everything concerning him was on a large scale, » 
that when we went to church and the offertory was 
collected, instead of the unassuming little crimson hag 
at the end of a stick coming round, indicating that 
only a proportionate amount of your income was 
expected, they brought to our pew a receptacle 
almost as lor^ as an old dotbes-hag and capable of 
holding your saloiy for the whole year. 

With a great deal of fuss and pomposity, my Sheriff 
at lost extracted from hin pocket a bank-note, which 
he dropped into this capacious reservoir of Christian 
charity. In my humble way I added my mite. I 
•was determined to give him n lesson in humility, n®d 
BO concealed the amount of my offering. 
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The sequel was worthy tlie occasion, and I liope 
gave him a lesson which High SheriHs for all time 
will respect and which are too often needcjd. My 
chaplain told me tlmt the emptying our bag was an 
occasion of surprise. When they arrived at the vestry 
the contents were explored by the hand of the church- 
warden — a large corn and coal merchant of the town, 
who had had some little disagreement with the Sheriff 
— and then the receptacle was well shaken, and turned 
out as if they were looking for something. Tiie bank- 
note lay on the table, and hohed like mine — at least, 
the}’’ thought so — but, alas 1 how decej)tive are 
appearances ! Wlien the bag was being shaken for 
the last time, out dropped a tlivecpenny-hit ! Wliere- 
npon the corn and coal merchant cried : 

‘ D— n that High Sheriff!’ 

But this was not so exasperating an incident of 
ahnsgiviug as one that happened elsewhere. The 
clerg}^man of the towm in question was always dressed 
in the most fashionable ecclesiastical millinery and 
with exquisite taste. My sitting at churcli was so 
placed that no one could help seeing me, least of all 
the clerg}Tnan, who was perched upon a kind of dais in 
front, so that I could not, if I would, escape his 
observation. I had not the least desire to do so, 
but felt that his admiration, if such it was, was 
superfluous. 

He looked down upon me literally, but up to me 
in the figurative sense. Just before the offertory he 
cried in a manner more like an officer uttering the 
word of command than the meek minister of salvation : 

‘ Let us now sing to the honour and glory of God 

the and — th hymn.’ And then he read with the 
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moet jubilant voice imaginable, * From Greenland’s icy 
mountains.’ 

Wbat thoughts entered my mind I will not say. 
But I had heard many times before of those icy 
mountains, and they always gave me a cold shudder. 
It is a glorious hymn, although it abounds in curious 
imagery. But be that as it may, the hymn was given 
out with every incitement to enthusiasm, and off we 
started ; but we hod no sooner got into the delightfhl 
roll of the music than there passed along a great bag 
tempting me to put in all my worldly goods. This 
was a particnlarly inviting one, for it was lined with 
white satin trimmed with red. 

I was much annoyed ; to be interrupted when you 
are just getting into the spirit of a melody is most 
distressing, and if I had not been in church I could 
have uttered words which would be out of place in 
these reminiecencea. However, by preserving my coun- 
tenance and keeping my blood down to a proper 
temperature, things went on coolly and, I trust, 
satisfactorily. 

All eyes were upon me, I knew, and had I not 
known, I should have felt. I understood them ; they 
were anxious to see what the Judge would give, 

I did nothing. I was so absorbed with the music 
that I never observed the bag, although I was told it 
lingered under my nose, and passed backwards and 
forwards several times. It is wonderful how ones 
attention may he engrossed by delightful music. 

All I know about the situation is that I was singing 
like a robin, and when I looked down the beautiful 
object was gone ; but I caught the clergyman’s eyes, and 
they filled me with admiration for their lustre and size. 



CHAPTER L 

SHAJIMING INSAJS^ITY 

I RECOLLECT at One Gloucester Assize a man was tried 
before me for the murder of a woman near Bristol. 

The prisoner bad given his account of the tragedy, 
and said he had made up his mind to kill the first 
woman he met alone and unprotected ; that is to say, 
he had made up his mind to kill somebody when there 
was no witness of the deed. Humanitarians for 
murderers might call this insanit3^ 

He went forth on his mission, and saw a woman 
coming towards him with a baby. 

He instantly resolved to kill both, and probably 
would have done so but for the fact that someone was 
seen coming towards him in the distance. 

The woman and child therefore escaped, the person 
he had seen in the distance also passed by, and then 
he waited in the lane alone. In a little time he saw 
a poor woman coming along alone, and no one was 
observable all round. 

He seized her, cut her throat, and she died on the spot. 

No sooner had he accomplished his purpose than a 
young farmer drove along in his cart, and seeing the 
dead body in the road, and the murderer a little way 
off, jumped out of his cart and arrested him, 
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A little further along the road there was a lahouring 
man who had not been seen up to this moment, break- 
ing stones. 

' Look afW this man/ said the fanner, * he has com- 
mitted murder. Keep him safe while I go to the 
village and get a constable.* 

* All right/ said the labourer, ‘ HI keep uil* 

As soon as the fanner was gone the labourer and 
the murderer got into conversation, for they had to 
while away the time until the fiuTner hod procured the 
constable. 

' Why/ asked the stone-breaker, * what have you 
been a-doin’ of 1’ 

* Killln* a woman/ answered the murderer. 

* Killin’ a woman T said the mason. ' Why, what did 
you want to kill a woman for ? she wam*t your wife, 
was shel’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered the murderer, * or I should ha’ killed 
her afore.' 

The want of motive is always a strong argiunent 
with humanitarians, who pity the murderer and not 
the victim. I heard no parade of sympathy expressed 
for the poor woman, but there was abundance of com- 
miseration for the fiend who had perpetrated the 
terrible deed. 

There never was any adequate motive for murder, 
but there was never a deed committed or any act per- 
formed without motive. 

Insanity on the very ground of absence of moU^ 
was set up os a matter of course, hut insanit}*^ should 
be based on proof apart from the cruelty of the flct 
itself It was a premeditated crime, a bloodtliirsty 
desire to wreak his malice on someone ; but beyond tbo 
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act, be3’'ond the malignant disposition of the man, there 
was no evidence whatever of insanit3^ 

I refused to recommend him to the Ilo3'^al clemenc3^ 
on that gi’ound, or on an3r ground, for there was not 
the smallest pretence for sa3dng it was not a deliberate 
cold-blooded murder. And the man was riglitly 
hanged. 

Societ3’‘, in m3’- opinion, should be protected from 
murderers. This ma3'- be hard dealing with the enemies 
of societ3’-, but it is just to societ3’- itself. I was never 
hard to a prisoner. The least circumstance in mitiga- 
tion found in me a heart3’- reception, but cruel t3’- in 
man or woman an unflinching Judge. 

Take another case. In Gloucestershire a man was 
convicted of killing a girl by stabbing her in no less 
than thirty-eight places. 

Again the humanitarians besieged the Home Secre- 
tary. ‘ No man in his senses would have been so cruel ; 
and there was his conduct in the dock : he was so ^vild, 
so incoherent. There was also his conduct in the field 
where he had committed the deed : he called the atten- 
tion of the passers-by to his having killed her.’ And, 
last of aU, ‘ there was the doctor whom the Home 
Secretary had consulted after the trial.’ 

I was appealed to, and stated my opinion honestly : 
that I had closely watched the man at the trial, and 
was satisfied that he was shamming insanity. 

And he shammed it so awkwardly that there was 
no doubt whatever in my mind that he was sane. 

Another Judge was asked about the case who saw 
only the evidence, and he came to the same con- 
clusion, and I was compelled to report that the doctor 
who certified that he was insane did so without having 
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seeii him as the doctors for the prosecution had at the 
trial and before. 

He was hanged. 

I mentioned some time ago a case of breach of 
promise of marriage, in which^ appearing for the 
plaintiff^ I mistook a gentlemen sitting in court 
for the defendant. I remember the converse of that 
case which occurred some years previously, I think 
at Hertford, but am not certain. Breaches of promise 
are, after all, but sorry specimens of advocacy, and to 
counsel are monotonous exhibitions of human weak- 
ness. I told this story at the dinner after the trial 
just recorded. 

A farmer, not very polished and by no means band* 
some or attractive, but possessed of a good deal of 
money, made love to a middle-aged spinster, who TN*as, 
probably, more anxious for damagee than for the farmer 
himself 

I was counsel for the defendant, and, desiring to see 
my client in court so that I might point him out to 
the jury by way, if possible, of lessening the damages, 
08 appearances in these matters go a long way with the 
jury, I desired the solicitor to place him in the most 
conspicuous part of the court, so that they might ha^*e 
a view of him. 

In all County Assirea a breach of promise cose fills 
the court with crowds of young and old. They come, 
no doubt, to laugh at two people who have made fools 
of themselves out of court, and who will be made 
bigger fools of in court. 

It BO hoppcned that when the time came for the 
solicitor to point out the defendant to me, by somo 
unaccountnblo blunder ho directed my attention, as 
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I thought in the hurry of the moment, to a well- 
di'essed, good-looking man of fifty or sixty years of 
age. Nobody could look a more desirable partner 
for a spinster not far behind in 3''ears. 

I, of course, immediatel}’’ referred to him as a 
gentleman who looked the very soul of honour, and 
said there must be some mistake on the part of the 
lady, for had such a man made a promise he would 
never have broken it, and especiall}’ to so attractive 
a lady as the plaintiff. 

I was thus, as I thought, getting on veiy well with 
the avoidance of the promise. I saw the gentleman 
get very red now and then as all e3’^es were focussed 
on him, and the more he blushed the more the people 
laughed ; but suddenly my solicitor in a state of great 
agitation, rose and whispered : 

‘ You are talking about the wrong man, sii' ; that 
gentleman is not the defendant.’ 

‘ Where is he, then V I asked aloud amidst a scene 
of amusement I had never seen before in any court, 
the Judge enjoying it as much as an3’'one. ‘ I told 3mu 
to put him where I could see him.’ 

He then pointed to a vulgar, conunon, dirty-looking 
gipsy man in an old greasy suit of farm-labourer’s 
clothes, with his cord trousers worn threadbare, and 
fastened up below the knees with hay-bands, which 
at that time with da3^-labourers about a farm was 
a very common thing. But what amused me more 
than anything was a yellow handkerchief round his 
neck. 

‘ What !’ I said, ‘ is tJiat the man ? Let him show 
himself to the jury.’ 

The man came from his seat and stood up in front 
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of the jury-box, looking as solemn as a man in the 
stocks, ■while everybody else ■was laughing. 

It was clear my former line of advocacy ■was gone, 
and I believe the Judge laughed at me ; at all events, 
he laughed "with me. 

With a change of defendant, of course my only 
chance ■was an entire change of defence. This man 
might be the honourable man I had painted, the 
gentleman ■with the apple-cheeked &ce and bald head, 
but he did not look it, and instead, therefore, of my 
directing the jury’s attention to the internal merits of 
•the man, the best thing was to point out the external 
elements of his appearance. 

I ■was sorry to have to refer to the poor defendant’s 
clothes, but it was necessary to show that the spinster 
had lost nothing, so far as appearance went, by not 
having the pleasure of walking about the town with 
him as her husband. 

I remember very well describing his neck-doth as 
on old hay-band, and asking the jury, to the best of 
my ability, in the "way of pleasantry and ridicule, 
whether they did not think the spinster lady had not 
had a lucky escape from being bound to such a man in 
holy wedlock. 

They took this view, and found a verdict for £35, 
which was very far below what wo would have given 
before trial to settle the case. 

It was a very pleasant party at the Judge’s lodgings 
that evening, and I was induced by vray of entertain* 
ment to tell another story or two of my earlier days. 
There is a limit even to a Judge's experiences, and, 
although I can never reach it by memory, I n® 
sometimes lost in the devious ^^^nding8 through which 
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I am retracing ni}" steps into what seems to be an 
infinite past. 

Fresh memories recur at every step, which, bringing 
hack old fiaends, are ever pleasant, and when humorous 
incidents are brought to ni})^ recollection, I am instantly 
transported to the occasion of them. 

I told them of a good old prosaic Roman Catholic 
priest giving evidence as to the value of a chapel 
and jDremises a railwa}’’ company was taking, while I 
appeared for the company. 

In my cross-examination I adopted the line of 
respectful flattery, and thouglit I was getting on very 
well, for the priest was as affable as I was ; he seemed 
to agree with all I said, until the thought seemed to 
strike him that he was rather giving his jDeople away. 
Then he turned upon me, and, looking up with a grave 
and demure countenance, said : 

‘ Please, kir. Hawkins, pay me less compliments and 
more money 1’ 

An incident like that gives me pleasure even after 
so many years, because it showed the priest’s apprecia- 
tion of my mode of dealing with the case. But I am 
bound to say his clever observation did no harm to the 
chapel, and I liked him for it ; but I immediately took 
'another line in my conversation ^vith him, and ulti- 
mately, by allowing him to argue as to his opinion of 
the value of the edifice, I got the jury to take a proper 
view of my own. 

One of my guests then reminded me of a singular 
insurance case, which I may as well insert. 

Fire insurance companies are more exposed to fraud 
than almost any other. They vainly endeavour to 
protect themselves by conditions in their policies 
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against rogues ; it is bad in their own general in- 
tereste even to fight a rogue when they are sxuo of 
hirru An instirance office that drags its onstomers 
into a law-court rather than pay the amount they 
have insured for does not tempt others to come to 
them. Consequently unjust claims are continually 
coming in^ and in many instances satiefied- 

But there are times when it is necessary even for on 
insurance office to resist, and I was retained in one of 
them for the company. The plaintiffs in the action 
were clothiers who sold ready-made clothes, and their 
premises having been burned down, they made an 
enormous claim against the insurance office, and 
alleged as a part of it that they were possessed, when 
the fire took place, of a very large number of suits of 
olothee. 

Without the smallest apparent object I ehcited that 
there were piles on piles of trousers, and nearly all of 
them had brass buttons. Heady-made clothes in this 
firm had all brass buttons, as a rule. 

Having elicited this, I pointed out that, although 
the most careful sifting of the ddbris hod taken place, 
not a button had been found, and had the trousers 
been there innumerable buttons must have remained 
amongst the salvage. 

The trial was not concluded on that day, and on 
the following morning hundreds of buttons, partially 
burnt, were brought into court by the Jew plaintiffs. 

Cockbum, Chief Justice, was not long in appre- 
ciating this mode of furnishing evidence after its neces- 
sity had been pointed out, and ho asked : 

* How do you account for these buttons, Mr. HawkinsT 
You said none were found.* 
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‘ Up to last night, my lord, none had been found.’ 

‘ But these buttons have evidently been burnt in the 
fire. How do the}’- come here V 
‘ On their own shanks, ni}’- lord.’ 

Cockhurn agreed, and so did the jury, on a verdict 
for the defendants. S. Joyce, Q.C., was ra}’- opponent. 



CHAPTER LI 

THE 8T. NEOTS QarE 

Ab my first ^reat trial has been mentioned, it is 
proper to refer to the last trial for murder that I 
presided over. The object is not to show the horrible 
details of the deed, but my own mode of dealing 
with the facts, for it is in the elimination of the false 
from the true that the work of a Judge must consist, 
otherwise his office is a useless form. I shall give this 
case, therefore, more in detail than I otbenrise should. 

This last great case of murder was that of Horsford, 
in the year 1898, at Huntingdon Assizes. Speak- 
ing now, long after the event, the murderer was 
not improperly described by the Daili/ A^cim as the 
greatest monster of our criminal annals, and yet even 
in that case some kind-hearted humanitarians said I 
had gone quite to the limits of a Judge's rights in sum- 
ming up the case. Let mo 8 a 3 ’ a word alx)ut circum- 
stantial evidence. Some writers have spoken of it os 
a kind of ‘ dangerous innovation ’ in our criminal pro- 
cedure. It is actually almost the only evidence that 
is obtainable in all great crimes, and it is the best and 
most reliable. 

You may draw wrong impressions from it, I grant, 
but so you ma^' from the evidence of %ritnc«s« where 
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it is douhtfid; but you cannot fail to draw the right 
ones where it is not. If it is capable of a wrongful 
inference a Judge should be absolutely positive in his 
direction to tlie juiy not to draw it. 

I have witnessed many great trials for murder, but 
do not remember one where there was an eye-witness 
to the deed. 

How is it possible, then, to bring liome the charge 
to the culprit unless 3’ou rely on circumstantial evi- 
dence ? Circumstantial evidence is the evidence of 
circumstances — facts that speak for themselves and 
that cannot be contradicted. Circumstances liave no 
motive to deceive, while human testimony is too often 
the product of every kind of motive.^' 

The history of this case, in my mind, is extremely 

* ‘ The St. Neots murder,’ said an article in a newspaper con- 
taining a report of the trial, ‘ belongs to the category of sordid 
and brutal crimes, and will be forgotten before the day of 
execution comes, unless the Home Secretary decides that the 
extreme penalty of the law shall ^ not be carried out, on the 
strength of evidence which, damning as it is, is still circum- 
stantial.’ 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., has shown himself to us as an 
advocate ; the cases that are here and there to be spoken of 
will be for the purpose of showing him as a Judge. It is not 
for the sake of the materials, sordid enough, but the work- 
manship, for which they are introduced into these pages. As 
he worked out his case from the evidence as an advocate, so 
he worked it out for the jury w'hen he was a Judge, and knew 
so well how to unmask villainy that it was a pleasure to do so. 
He always seemed to understand the construction of every 
fraudulent plot, and could piece together the whole scheme so 
as to make it visible to the jury. The verdict was then a 
foregone conclusion. 

This St. Neots case is a mere illustration of the work so 
accomplished, and a man who was guilty might well say it 
was aU over with him if Hawkins was to try the case. — H. 
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simple. The accused, Walter Horsford, aged thirty- 
six, was a farmer of Spaldwiok. The person said to 
have been murdered, Annie Holmes, was a widow 
whose age was thirty-eight years. She had resided 
for several months at St. Neots, where she died on the 
night of January 7. She bad been married, and lost 
her husband thirteen years ago. On his death he loft 
two children, Annie and Perty. The latter was sixteen 
years of age and the girl fourteen. The prisoner was 
a cousin of the deceased woman. While she lived 
at Stonely the man had been in the habit of visiting 
her, and hod become an intimate member of the 
farmly. 

In the month of October the prisoner was married 
to a young woman named Bessie — , The widow 
with her two children, and a third, which it would he 
idle affectation to suggest was the ofispring of her late 
husband, went to reside at St. Neots in a cottage 
rented nt about X8 a year. The prisoner wrote to 
Annie Holmes on at least two occasions. 

Towards the close of the year Annie Holmes sus- 
pected herself to be pregnant She was anxious not 
to bring another child into the world, and had some 
communication with the prisoner on the subject 

On January 5 he wrote to her that he would come 
and make some arrangement The woman was deceived 
as to her condition, but that made no difference witli 
regard to the crime. Tlio letter went on to state : 

‘ You must remember I paid you for what I done. . • 

Don’t write any more letters, for I don’t want Bessie 
to know.’ 

On December 28 he purehased from a chemist to 
whom ho ^va8 a stranger, and who lived at Thrap'^ton, 
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a quantity of poison, alleging lliat he^vantecl to poison 
rats. Prisoner called in a gentleman as a reference to 
his respectahility, ns the chemist had refused to sell 
him the poison without. At last a small parcel 
was supplied. It was entered in a book with the 
prisoner’s name, and he signed the book, as did also 
the gentleman who was his introducer. Tiie poison 
was stiychnine, arsenic, prussic acid, and carbolic acid. 
No less than 00 grains of strychnine wore supplied. 
He had written, as I said, to say he would come over 
on the Frida}’’ which followed January 5. There is no 
reason to suppose he did not fulfil his promise. On 
the Friday the woman was sufiering from neuralgia. 
In the evening, however, .she was in lier usual health 
and spirits, and did her ironing uj) to eight o’clock. 
She went to bed between half-past nine and ten. She 
took with her a tumbler of water, an unusual circum- 
stance. In ten minutes the little girl and her brother 
went up to bed. They went to the mother, who was 
in bed with her child. The tumbler was nearly empty. 
The mother asked for a ‘ sweet,’ which the little girl 
gave. After this Annie got into bed ; the mother 
began to twitch her arms and legs, and seemed in 
gi’eat pain. Dr, Turner was sent for, as she got 
worse. His assistant, Dr. Anderson, came, and, 
watching the patient, noticed that the symptoms were 
those of strychnine poisoning. She was dying. Before 
he couldj get to the surgery and return with an anti- 
dote the woman was dead ! She who had been well 
at half-past nine was dead before eleven ! 

The pohee were communicated with, and a constable 
searched the house. Turning up the valances of the 
bed, he found a piece of paper crumpled up ; this was 
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Bent to an analyst on the following day. An inquest 
was held and a post-mortem directed. 

Horsford at the inquest swore that he had never 
written to the deceased or visited her. 

On the evening of Saturday the 8th, after the post- 
mortem, Mrs. Hensman and another woman found 
between the mattress and the bed a packet of papers. 
These were also aubmitted for analysis. One of them 
contained 35 grains of strychnine ; another had crystals 
of strychnine upon it. There was writing on one of 
the packets, and it was the handwriting of the prisoner ; 
it said, ‘ Take in a little water ; it is quite harmless. 
Wfll come over in a day or two.' On another packet 
was written: ‘One dose; take as told,’ also in the 
prisoner’s handwriting. 

The body had been buried and was exhumed. Three 
grains of strychnine were found by the county analyst 
in Buch parts of the stomach as were Bubmitted to 
him. Dr. Stevenson took other ports to London, and 
the conclusion he came to was that at least 10 grains 
must have been in the body at the time of death, 
while i grain has been known to be fatal. 

There wos a singtilar circumstance in the defence of 
this case, one which I have never lieard before or since, 
and that was a complaint that the counsel for tlio 
prisoner was ‘ twitted ’ by tho Crown because lie had 
not called evidence for the defence. Tho juty were 
solemnly asked to remember that if one jot or 
tittle of evidence had been put fonvard, or a single 
document put in b}' him, tho prisoner's counsel, ho 
would /OTC the last word mx hehnlf of the prisoner! Of 
course, counsors lost word may be of more value than 
some evidence; but the smallcat 'jot or tittle' of 
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evidence, or any docnnient \vhM((?ver iliat; even tends 
to ])rovc the innocence of tlic accu.‘=;cd.. is of more 
value tlian a (honsand last, words of llie most jiowerful 
s]ieak('r I have ever listened lo. And I would go 
further and sa}* that evidmice In favour of a prisoner 
should never he ke])t Imck for the sake of the last 
word. It is the hounden duty of counsel to produce 
it. csj)ecially where lividenci' is so strong that no speech 
could save the prisoner. Neither side should keep 
hack evidence in a prisoner’s favour. I said to the 
jury r 

‘We are assembled in the presence of God to fulfil 
one of the most solemn obligations it is ])Ossible to 
fulfil, and I will to the best of my ability assist 3mu to 
arrive at an honest and ju.st conclusion. 

‘The law is that if a man deliberately or designedly 
admini.sters, or causes to be administered, a fatal jooison 
to procure abortion, whether the woman be pregnant 
or not, and she dies of it, the crime is wilful murder. 

■■■ Sir Henry’s summing up wns sucli ns to present the 
evidence in its proper aspect to the jury, and, singular as it is, 
■when a point is placed h}' a Judge in its true character and 
relationship, and damning evidence is commented upon, it is 
at once concluded by those who seem lo think all prisoners 
should escape the penalty of their crimes that the Judge has 
turned advocate. 

The Judge omitted purposely a statement made by the 
dying woman, ‘ because she may not have realized the condition 
in which she was.' He might have admitted it, but refused 
out of leniency to the accused. 

The summing up in this case is all that I need call atten- 
tion to, and to that as a matter of art, which brought out 
"the truth and rendered a miscarriage of justice impossible. 
Nothing can so much detract from the dignity of justice as 
weakness in its administrator, but he is always the weakest 
who poses as a strong one. — ^E. H. 


28—2 
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‘ You have been asked to form a bad opinion of this 
deceased -wnroan, but she bad brought up her children 
respectably on her slender means, and there vraa no 
evidence that she "waa a loose ■woman* It more than 
pained me when I heard the learned counsel — instrucied 
hy the jvrisoncr— cross-examine that poor little girl, 
left an orphan by the death of the mother, with a view 
to creating an impression that the poor dead creature 
was a person of shameless character. 

‘Again, counfiel has commented in unkind terms on 
the deceased woman, and said the prisoner had no 
motive in committing this crime on a woman whom 
he valued at half a crown. 

* He might not, it in true, car© half a crown for her. 
It is not a question as to what he valued the woman 
at j we are not trying that at all ; bat it showed them 
f«w a motive. 

‘ I have not admitted a statement -which the woman 
made while in her dying state because she may not 
fully have realized her condition. Probably you will 
have no doubt that by whomsoever this fatal dose 
■was administered, there is only known to medical 
science one poison which ■will produce the syroptonifl 
of this womans dying agonies. One thing is sur* 
prising at this stage : that immediately after death 
the dewT of the house was not locked, and while the 
body was upon the bod a paper of no importance ^\7is 
found, and that afterwards several relatives wont in. 
Tlje object of the cross-examination was to show that 
some evil-disposed person had entered the house and 
placed things there leithout any nxotivf. But, whoever 
may have gone into that house, there v'ns one person 
who did not yo — one wlio, above all otliers, owtd tlie 
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deceased some respect — and that is the prisoner ; and 
unless yon c;in wipe out the half-crown letter from 
yonr mind, yon would have expected a man on those 
intimate terms with the poor woman to have gone and 
made some inquiries concerning her death. lie did 
not go ; he was at the Falcon llotel at Ilnntingdon, 
and a telegram was sent telling him to fail not to be 
at the inqnest. 

‘ At the inqnest he told a deliberate lie, for he swore 
he had never VTitten to the woman, or sent lier any- 
thing, or been on familiar terms with her. He had 
written to her, and if his letter did not prove familiar 
terms, there was no meaning in language. 

‘ With regard to the prisoner’s alleged handwriting 
on the packets and papers found nnder the woman’s 
bed and elsewhere, I must point out to 3^11 that here 
is one on which is written, “ Take in a little water. 
It is quite harmless. Will come over in a day or two.” 

‘ This was written on a buff paper, which Dr. Steven- 
son said must have contained 35 grains of strychnine, 
sufficient to Idll thirty-five pei*sons, and the direction 
written was, “ One dose ; take as told.” 

‘ These inscriptions were sworn to b}’’ experts as 
being in the prisoner’s handwriting.’ 

Here I pointed out the alleged resemblances in 
the characters of the letters so that the jury might 
judge if the prisoner wrote them. 

‘ If the prisoner wrote the words “ take as told,” 
you must ask yourselves the meaning of it. 

‘ Also, you will ask whether it was not a little strange 
that the death occurred on that very Friday night 
when he said he would go over and see her. Again, 
the word “ harmless ” is of the gravest character, seeing 
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that TvitbiB the folds of that paper Tvere 35 grains of n 
deadly powder, whioh even for rat*powder would be 
mixed with something else. 

‘ Again, as to motive, upon which so much stress has 
been laid by the defendant*8 counseL If the prisoner 
had no motive, who else had ? Is there a human being 
on earth who liad ill-will towards her, or anything to 
gain by her death? The learned connsel carefully 
avoided suggesting anyone ; nor could he suggest that 
anyone in the neighbonrhood wrote the same hand- 
writing as the prisoner. I will dismiss the theory that 
someone had imitated the prisoner’s writing in order 
to do him an iiyuiy, and ask if you can see any reason 
for anyone else giving this woman the powder ? 

‘ There is one fact beyond all dispute : in December 
the prisoner bought a shOling’s worth of strychnine. 
He said he bought it for rats, but no one on the farm 
had been called to prove it. What has been done with 
the rest of the powder ? 

‘ Where was ho on that Friday ? His counsel said 
be could not prove on alibi. But if ho was at 
Spaldwick after saying he was going to St. Neots 
to see this poor woman, he could have proved it. 

‘ The prisoner's counsel said that the accused did 
not ^>eak of the woman’s muider after the inquest, 
and said it was not neceasarj' ; !ie did not understand 
the “familiar jargon” of the Law Courts. 

‘ The familiar jargon of tlw Law Courts, gentlemen, 
is not quite the phrase to uso with reference to our 
judicial proceedings. Tlio Law Courts are the bul- 
wark of our liberties, our life, and our jjroperly. Our 
welfare would bo jeopardized indeed, if you dismibs 
what takes place in them os “ familiar jargon.” 
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‘The question is ■whether tlic charge has been so 
reasonably brought home to the prisoner as to lead 
you in 3'Our consciences to believe that he is guilt3^ 
If so, it is your duty to God, your dut3’' to societ3q 
and 3*our duty to yourselves to sa3'- so.’ 

Such was the summing up that was arraigned 1^3'^ 
the humanitarian partisans of the prisoner. If a 
Judge ma3' not deal with the fallacies of a defence by 
placing before the jiiiy the true trend of the evidence, 
what other business has he on the Bench? And it 
was for thus clcarl3' defining the issue that someone 
suggested a petition for a reprieve, on the ground 
that the evidence was imrchj circumstantial , and that 
m3* ‘ summing up was against the weight of the 
evidence' Trul3' a strange thing tliat circumstances 
b3* themselves shall have no weight. 

But there was another strange incident in this 
remarkable case: the jury thanked me for the yyains 
I had taken in the case. I told them I looked for no 
thanks, but was grateful, nevertheless. 

I have learnt that the jur3% on retiring, deposited 
every one on a slip of paper the word ‘ Guilty ’ with- 
out any previous consultation, a sufficient indication 
of their opinion of the weight of the evidence. 

Tliis was the last case of any importance which I 
tried on circuit, and if any trial could show the value 
of circumstantial evidence, it was this one. It left 
the identity of the prisoner and the conclusion of fact 
demonstrable almost to mathematical certainty. 

A supposed eye-witness might have said : ‘ I saw 
him write the paper, and I saw him administer the 
poison.’ It would not have added to the weight of 
the evidence. The witness might have hed. 
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A FBENCH EKPOBT OP A OAffp SUPPOSED TO BE TBIED 
BEFOBE ‘ ir. HAWKINS ’ — THE BAB O U T Wi Tl lN Q 
THE JUDGE 

The reader of these reminiscencefi may like to know 
the opinion of French writers on ‘ M. Hawkins, le 
juge,* and the mode of procedure in our criminal 
courts. I give the following extract from a French 
paper, which was forwarded to me when on the Bench. 

I am not able to state the name of the place where 
the case was tried, nor the names of the counsel 
engaged. Nor can I, as the reader may imagine, 
afford any information on the subject. It Is the only 
occasion in which I have found my memory at fault 

The trial seems to have created ns much agitation 
in France as the Grand Prix, and the discusmon 
which was carried on in every caftS nnd elsewhere is 
spoken of ns ‘Jury* 

That is all I can say by way of introduction, and I 
am very pleased to be able to give this opinion of 
my conduct from a Frendi authority. 

■ra PROefea A^’GLAI8. 

* JeCT*!, 

*21 Mart, 1899. 

'Nous avons dit plus haut nuo rnwjuittemont dn 
Milo. Mdnord avait rencontro 1 approbation guinlmlo 

lOI 
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non scnlement en France, mais encore A rdtran^er. 
Ell Anj^leterre, on cite I’occasioii cle cette affaire, 
nn proces qiii lit grand bruit., il }• a qiielijiies amides. 
Le coiTespondant dii TrnijX't iT Londres transmet a ce 
journal le recit do ce jugenient memorable. Nous le 
reproduisons textuellement ; c’est une Jiage con- 
server : 

‘Dans I’hiver de 1800, uii boulanger do la Cite se 
troiivait scul dans sa boutique lors(]iril refjut la visite 
d’un camamde qui I’invita a boire un quart de Scotch 
whisky an public-house voisin. 11 y conscntit eii 
songeaiit que, du debit do boissons, il lui serait possible 
de siirveiller I’eiitrde de son magasin. 

‘ Comme il trinquait dopuis dix minutes, il aper^ut 
rodant devant sa jiorte un grand gaillard maigre, 
ddgueiiille, qui semblait vouloir s’assurer qu’il n’}’- 
avait personne a I’intdrieur, passait et repassait 
devant la porte, s’approchait des vitrines, inspectait 
et guettait une occasion. Apres une minute d’hdsita- 
tion, riiomme dpid se ddcida. Il entra dans la boutique, 
le temps d’un dclair, et en sortit immediatement en 
cachant sous les haiUons de sa veste un gros pain rond 
de quatre livres. 

‘ Il ne put franchir dix 3’ards sur la chaussee. Le 
boulanger et son ami dtaient sortis du public-house, 
avaient appele d’un geste le policeman qui remontait 
la rue. L’homme fut arrete en flagi'ant ddlit. Le 
lendemain il comparaissait devant la cour oil Ton 
avait fait citer, conformdment aux exigences, Je la loi 
anglaise, le boulanger, son ami and le policeman qui 
avait etd requis d’operer I’arrestation. Ce tut lugubre. 

‘ L’homme, un nommd Smith Adams, avouait. Par- 
bleu ! Les tdmoins constataient les faits de la veille. 
Le juge Hawkins parla enfin pour interroger le reprd- 
sentant de la police. 

‘ “ Hier, aprds I’arrestation, vous 6tes-vous occupe de 
rdunir des renseignements sur le prisonnier ? Quels 
sont ces renseignements ?” 
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‘ ** Le prifionnier est nn trts brave homme qui n’a 
jamais subi auctme condamnation, a touioura travailld 
avec courage et est cit6 comme un module de sobridtA 
n soutient de son travail sa m6re, sa femme, une scour 
cadette et une petite fiUe de trois ans. H y a sis: 
mois, le patron ohez lequel il travaillait depuis cinq 
ans a ^t^ mis en fafllite. Alors le prisoiinier a chercho 
du travail sans en trouver et a d6 mettre en gage tout 
c8 qu’il poes^dait. Avaut-bier, on n'a pas mau^ chez 
lui, hier non plus." 

‘ Voua fites sAr de tout cela T’ 

* “ Parfaitement aftr. Du refite, tous ses voisins 
Bont ici pour ddposer en ea faveur." 

* Le juge Hawkins pronon^a aussit^^t : 

‘ " Le prisonnier eat acquittA” 

‘ Puis s'adressant it ITiomme stupofait : 

* Smith Adorns, " ajouta-t-U, “ il est incontestable 
que vous aver void, pourtant. Et le vol est un crime, 
qu’il s’ogisfie d’un morceau de pain ou d’uno montro en 
or. CT^ la mdme chose au point de vue do la loL 
Si done je n'dcoutois que mon devoir de magistmt 
je de^Taia, j’aurais d6 vous condamner h la prison. 
Mais la loi est souvent inintelligente et brutnlc. 
J’ni prdferu dcouter ma conscience dTiommo ot vous 
acquitter toot de suite, d’un dlan, afin qu’il n’y 
eftt plus ^ y rovenir. II mo reste mnintonant ft 
obdir h raa conscience et voici ce qu’ello me com' 
inande." 

‘ Lo juge Be fit npporter son chapeau, y ddposa uno 
demi-livre sterling et ebargoa son clorc de fnirc po-sacr 
CO chapeau pamu Ics solicitors, Ics avoents, la foulc. 
Uno collocto slmpro\dsa qui produisit immddiatemonl 
plus de 100 francs. L’ergcnt fut remis b. Smith Adarm 

3 UO la Btupour ct la joio reiidaient imW'cilo, et qui Bortit 
u dock " pour prondro ea course h touto vitew i 
travers la foulo qui sV-carta epontandment pour lui 
livrer pas 5 iage. Ccla sans un remerciement, eatis un 
mot, I’esprit ct lo emur tciidua vers In men*, la wi'Ur. 
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la femme, I’enfant attendant du pain depuis Tavaiit- 
veille. Qnand il fut sorti : 

‘ “ Amenez-moi le boulanger,” ordonna M. Hawkins. 

‘ Le voH s’empressa de monter vers la logette des 
temoins, mais le juge lit nn autre signe et Ton vit un 
policeman pousser le boulanger dans le “ dock ” des 
prt^venus. 

‘ “Prisonnier,” lui dit le juge, “ vous n’avez pas recule 
k faire jeter en prison un malheureux qui vous avait 
pris un pain de quelques pence et dont Taspect mise- 
rable vous disait assez relfra 3 ^ante dbtresse. Vous 
I’exposiez il ctre condamne comme voleur, il 6tre d(^s- 
honord il tout jamais, et vous avez fait cela, vous, gi’as 
et bien nourri, parce que vous vous etes imagind que 
vous etiez dans votre droit. 

‘ “ Vous dtiez, en effet, dans le droit, mais vous n’dtiez 
pas dans la justice, vous n’etiez pas dans I’humanitd. 
J’aurais pourtant use d’indulgence a votre dgard si, 
tout a I’heure, tandis que chacun ici fouillait sa poche 
pour en sortir quelque monnaie pour cet homme, je ne 
vous avais vu laisser passer le chapeau sans y rien 
mettre. Vous n’avez pas eu pitid de celui qui avait 
faim, je n’aurai pas pitid de vous, Une loi ddictde par 
la reine Elisabeth condamne tout boutiquier convaincu 
d’avoir abandonnd sa boutique il un jour de prison, 
parce que, par le seul fait de cet abandon, il excite les 
affamds it la tentation. Par application de cette loi, 
je vous condamne il un jour d’emprisonnement et aux 
frais de I’instance, Puisse ce jugement devenir une 
lecon pour les gens qui manquent de coeur !” 

‘ Et le soir meme, tandis que le voleur rentrd dans 
sa famille s’achetait pour lui et les siens dii pain, du 
charbon, des couvertures de laine, le lyoulanger vole 
hurlait dans une cellule de la prison d’HoIiov.-gy en 
vituperant la grande Elisabeth. 

‘ Ce n’est pas la premiere fois q"e ibn tronvfi de 
semblables exemples dans les jugemenss de h. justice 
anglaise, " 
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'Noiifl recommanderions aux Moline, Hilliard et 
consorts les paroles dn jnge Hawkins, sHa ^taiont 
capables de les comprendre I 

'Olivier Pats.' 

This article was sent to me bj post, accompanied 
with the following letter, which adds little, perhaps, 
to the humour of the proceedings. It is address^ 
'Mr. Justice Hawkins, London,’ and ia dated, * From 
Old Enghind^ Parw, March 23, 1898 : 

‘ My I^rd, 

' To settle a discussion, would your lordship be 
good enough to give me the confirmation direct that 
the article which ia endosed, and which asserts that 
your lordship once let off a naan who stole a loaf to 
save himself and his family from starving, and sent the 
baker who charged him one day to prison, is correct ? 

I am sorry to trouble yo\ir lordship about this matter, 
hut it has become quite a Jitry affair, and there is 
money for the poor in it if it is true, as I maintain it ia 
' I am, my lord, 

* Yours \’ery sincerely, 

* Jo^^' Bray. 

* Sni Hei?bt Hiwkc<b.' 

So much for John Bray; the natural result being 
that he got no answer. 

[Sir Henry never liked to bo without a goodl}* number 
of the Bar in court. Most of them wero his old friend^, 
and ho was theirs ; but spenkiiig impartially, thorL* was 
too much of a spirit of mischief m keeping them |H;nned 
up like sheep between hurdles. If you asked that tlje 
jMxrties and vntneases in a caso, say f/iw or Jour off, 
at the rising of the court for lunch might go, it 
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the certain mode of keeping them there. At Assizes 
this was particularly the case, and every apjDlication 
was refused — 3’-et not refused, because he would say, 

‘ If you think it is certain not to he reached, 3’-ou may 
of .course take 3mur chance.’ 

A somewhat humorous scene toolc place at Notting- 
ham on an occasion wliich he never forgot. An inde- 
fatigable worker on circuit, he seemed to liave the 
constitution of the Wandering Jew and the energ3’’ of 
radium. There was no doubt that he had much more 
patience than was necessaiy, for it kept him sitting 
tiU the small hours of the morning, and jurors in 
waiting and attendants were asleep in all directions. 
He was the only one wide awake in court. 

Even javelin-men, selected for their prowess and 
sta3dng powers, fell asleep with their spears in their 
hands ; the marshal dozed in his chair, ushers leaned 
with their backs to the pillars supporting the galleiy, 
and sometimes snored ; while witnesses just waking up 
mounted the witness-box and mbbed their eyes. 

Such was the state of affairs one night at Notting- 
ham when Sir Henry gave the Bar a taste of this 
divine gift of patience, and the Bar gave him a lively 
example of their excellent gift of endurance. A case 
of trifling importance was proceeding with as steady a 
pace as though an empire’s fate, instead of a butcher’s 
, honour, in a matter of slander by another butcher, were 
involved. 

The art of advocacy was being exercised between an 
Irishman and a Scotchman, which made the English 
language quite a hotchpotch of equivocal words and a 
babel of sounds. 

The butcher’s slander was one that seemed to shake 
the very foundations of butcherdom throughout the 
-world, namely, an insinuation that the plaintiff had 
sold Australian mutton for Scotch beef — on the face of 
it an extraordinary allegation, although it had to And 
its way for the interpretation of a jury as to its mean- 
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ing. Amidst this costly international ■wrangle th 
Judge kept his temper, occasionally when the com 
batante flagged a little for -want of breath cheerini 
them on by saying in an interrogative tone, ‘ Yes : 
and in the meanwhile writing the following on a sli] 
of paper which he handed to a friend : 

*Griut Pbite CoirpBTtnccf ron Patiekce. 

Ha^ykiDs - - First prire. 

Job - - - Honourable mention.' 

I ought to have said that much earlier in the 
evening, about five o’clock, an application had beer 
made cy way of testing how far the Judge ‘would go, 
like the man "with a hammer testing the wheels of nr 
express when it stops for a moment in the station 
Every -wheel had a good ring. He was prepared for o 
long run. Every case was to he struck out if the 
parties were not here. His lordship had come from 
London to do what he could for Nottingham, and 
Nottingham should have the benefit of his services. 
Try the coses he would. It was quite enough to pin 
every witness to the court. 

Alter owliile a feeling of compunction seemed to 
come over him, os though he had unadvisedly said 
something which he wished to recall, 

‘ One moment/ said he, oiler tfie case in liand had 
proceeded for on hour or so. * This case seems as if it 
wi?l occupy some time ; it is tbo Inst but three of the 
common jnry cases, and — I mean to bav* — if the gentlu* 
men of the special jurj’ like to go till— *sovon o’clock 
this evening, tliey may do so, or they inay amuse 
themselves by sitting in court listening to this ense.^ 

Tliero was a BhufHing of feet anu a murmur like 
that of bees. 

' Gentlemen/ he said/ do whatever Iw most ngree- 
nblu to j'oursclvcs. I only wish to consider ^•our 
comfort and convenience/ 
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‘ A damned pretty convenience,’ I heard one special 
jur 3 rman mutter, ‘ to be IvejDt liere all night !’ 

But that is neither here nor there. 

‘ Return punctuall}’- at seven, gentlemen, please ; 
you are released till then.’ 

Any person who knows Nottingham and has to 
spend in that city two weaiy Iiours, between 5 o’clock 
and 7 p.m., wandering up and down that vast market- 
place will understand the state of mind to which those 
special jurymen were reduced when they indulged in 
audible cui*ses. 

There was, however, an element in this condition 
of things which his lordship had not taken into con- 
sideration, and tliat was the Bar, and I mention it 
with the pleasanter feeling because it is not a hear- 
sa}^ story I am telling, but a circumstance I witnessed. 

Several members were unnecessarily detained 
by this order of the court. The Judge knew weU 
enough that the barristers would have their dinner 
at seven. Their mess was at the George Hotel ; at 
seven they must be in court or within its precincts. 
They chose the precincts, and, sending for their 
butler, ordered the Bar mess to be brought to the 
vacant Judge’s room, the second Judge having gone 
away. 

The idea was excellent, and the fun of the evening 
was provided for. How little dreamed Sir Henry of the 
surprise that awaited him ! Had he known of it he 
might have countermanded the order so far as the 
Judge’s room was concerned, but he would no more 
have thought of doing so than he would have ordered 
us into custody for contempt of court. He annoyed 
us because he loved us. It was the merest mischief, 
and we treated it as such. The question arose, should 
we invite him to our mess? Prudence prevailed. The 
Bar did not wish to triumph, but only to have its 
dinner, and wait tiE he chose to adjourn. At seven 
the mess was provided, and those who were not 
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encaged in court sat down with a good appetite and 
a le^ng of delightful exultation. 

Meanwhile his lordship proceeded with his work. 
"While the temperature wus 84° he alone of all the 
pe<mle in court was cooh Juries wiped their faces, 
and javelin-men leaned on their spears. 

Now and then the sounds of revelry seemed to break 
upon the ear as a door was opened and then hurriedly 
closed so os to shut out the draught. The doorkeeper 
knew what was going on in the absent Judge's room. 

At ten his lordship rose for a few moments, and on 
proceeding along the corridor towards his room for his 
cup of tea^ the sounds attracted bis ear, and, on 
turning round, several champagne bottles stood boldly 
in line nefore his eyes. He also saw two pairs of legs 
adorned with yellow stockings near the champagne 
bottles — the legs of the Sheriff's footmen who were 
waiting to att^d his lordships carriage some hours 
hence, but at what moment no human being could 
say. 

His lordship smiled; the scene recalled the scenes 
of other days, and the old times of the old Homo 
Circuit came back- Should he adjourn and join the 
mess ? No, no ; he must not give way. Ho had hw 
tea and went back to court, a sadder but not a ViTwr 
man. His young friends — all were friends of Hawkins 
— when the fiat had gone forth condemning them to a 
night’s iraprisonmont without food, roused the soirit 
of rebellion. They wore now enjo}dng themseb'cs'* 
He ^vas not Tery well pleased with tho cro^- 
examination of the Irish advocate. 

* Ho you want the witness to contradict wlmt he 

has said in your favour, Mr, V 

‘ No, my lord.* 

* "Wliy do you croas-exomino, then V 

Coumicl looked in from tlio mess-room now and 
again to sec how things were going, and retnniod to 
their festiritica. Tlio catch of on old circuit Hong 
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reached Sir Henry, one that he had heard in the old 
times. 

‘ Call 3mur next witness, Mr. Jones. Why was not 
this trumpery case tried in the County Court ?’ 

(Sounds otrevelr}'- from the Bar mess-room.) 

‘ Keep that door shut !’ says the Judge. 

‘ May the witnesses go in the third case after this, 
my lord ?’ 

‘ I don’t know how long this case will last. I am 

here to do the work of ’ 

Jolly good fellow!' from the mess-room.) 

‘ Keep that door shut !’ says Sir Henry. 

‘ What is 3mur case, Mr. V 

‘ It’s slander, m3’’ lord ; one butcher calling another 
a rogue, similar to the present case.’ 

‘ Hoes he justif3’' V 

‘ Oh no, my lord.’ It was now on the stroke of 
twelve. ‘ I don’t know at what time your lordship 
proposes to rise.’ 

‘ Renew 3’’our - application by-and-by. This case 
cannot occupy the time of the court much longer.’ 

(‘ We Wont go home till morning!' from the mess- 
room.) 

‘ Keep that door shut I How many more witnesses 
have 3’'Ou got, Mr. Williams ?’ 

Mr. Wifiiams, counting : ‘ About — ten — eleven ’ 

‘ And you, Mr. Jones V 

‘About the same number, my lord.’ 

It was twenty minutes to one. 

‘I shall not sit any longer to oblige anyone,’ said 
Sir Henry, closing his book with a bang. 

The noise woke the usher, who was fast asleep 
at his post immediately under the jury-box ; and soon 
after the blare of trumpets announced that the court had 
risen, as some wag said, until the day after yesterday. 

The Bar mess sat for some time longer, and some 
of them afterwards were invited to dinner at the 
Judge’s lodgings. 

VOL. n. 
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This -was a real occurrence, and the Judge -was ns 
much pleased with the fun as anyone. 

A newspaper reporter speaks in these terms of Sir 
Henry 0 sittings at another circuit town, which seems to 
have Deen shorter than usual 

‘ The en^eers embarked on a disastrous strike 
because their working boors were more than eight 
what about a Judge who works tlnrttnx hours a day 
when there is work to dot This was Sir Hemj 
Hawkins’ working day at Bristol Assixe Court this 
week- He began his duties at ten in the mominc 
and sat until Seven at ni^ht, certainly a good spell 
of work for a Judge in hia eightieth year ' 

Another record of hia work at Lincoln is the follow- 
ing 

‘ It was a picturesque scene while Mr was 

pounng out his eloquence to the lury on behalf of 
a prisoner charged with murder The court was half 
in darkness, for oulv one solitary wax candle m 
front of the Judge iflmmnnted the court, the back 
of which was in deep shadow Tho pnsouor was 
allowed to be seated, and could scarcely bo scon. 

Mr , hi8 counsel, took the impassioned lino, his 

appeal was powerful, and full of play upon tho 
emotional feeling of the jury, v. ho eat and listened to 
him as thougli spoUbound. Ho spoko for Icfa than 
half an hour, evidently witii a desiro of getting ft 
verdict that night. 

It was a successful speech, and the prisoner wont 
homo. 

If there was a loophole of escape Sir Homy llnvkm^ 
alwaj*8 gave tho prisoner tho bentfit of ikj 



CHAPTER LTII 

now A .TUDGK GOKS CJHCUJT 

Ever since tbc establish mcnl of itinerant justices, now 
considerably over seven liundred years, going circuit 
has been an interesting and important ceremony, 
attended witii great pomp and circumstance. I had 
intended to give a .sketch of my own drawing of this 
great function, but an esteemed friend, who is a great 
lover of the picturesque, has sent me an interesting 
description of one of my own itineraries, and I insert it 
with the more pleasure because I could not describe 
things from his point of view, and even if I could, 
might lay m3^self open to the charge of being egotistical. 
I therefore give his communication in his own words: 

‘ When Sir Henry Hawkins stepped into the train with 
bis marshal, he felt all the exuberance which a Judge 
usually feels on going circuit, not so much on his 
own account as on that of the public. He experienced 
none of those nervous agitations which some have been 
overcome by, and which led one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges to say there was no position so dignified as 
a Judge on circuit, and which caused another to remark : 
“ The footman on ra}^ Lord Mayor’s State carriage is 
inspired with the same feeling.” 

‘ Going circuit is a pleasant diversion, and may be 
made a delightful holiday when the weather is fine and 

116 29—2 
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cases few. I am not speaking of those northern towns 
where hard labour is the portion of the judicial 
personage from the time he opens the Commission to 
the moment when he turns his back upon his prison- 
house, but of rural Asaire towns like "Warwick and 
Bedford, or, if you wUk Oakham, where the Judge 
nine times out of ten takes his white gloves, smiles at 
the grand jury, congratulates them on the state of 
the (Vendor, and goes away to some nobleman’s seat to 
enjoy the country sports and amusements until such 
time as he is duo to open the Commission in some 
other paradise where crime does not enter. 

' But if I place Oakham at one end of the circuit 
system and Leeds or Manchester at the other, and 
strike on average, you will get a place something like 
Lincoln was in the old days. 

‘ And there again the sweets of circuit were tasted and 
enjoyed by Her Majesty’s Judges, (socially by one ^bo 
revelled in the “pealmg anthem,” “God save the Queen,” 
as he walked up the sacred aisle to the Judge's pew. 
At Lincoln Station on this present occasion there is 
a goodly crowd, outside and in, some well dressed and 
some slatternly, some barehcad^ out of respect to the 
Judge, and others of necessity, but all with a look of 
profoundest awe. Some ladies ^vill bo holding up their 
dresses with dainty touch, others rolling their blue or 
white aprons round their brown bare arms for con- 
venience. 

‘ But ofl they wait the arrival of tho coming train, 
their hearts arc beating to see tho Judge. Alosl for 
some of them, they will see him too soon and too 
well. 

* Most conspicuous outside tho gate is the fat and 
dignified coachman in q pondered wig and tam-o'- 
shanter can, and tho powdered footmen with the im- 
portant calves. Clustered along the jdatform, and 
pudiing their noses between tho palisado fencing, seem 
gathered together all tho litllo boys of Lincoln— that i< 
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to say, those wlio do not live at the top of Steep Hill ; for 
on that sacred eminenee, the Mount Zion of Lincolnshire, 
arc the cloisters and the closes, where arc situated 
the residences of Canons, Archdeacons, and I know not 
what other ecclesiastical divinities. And tlic top of this 
mountain holds no communion with the bottom. 

‘ On the platform — for the signal has been given that 
the judicial train is entering tlie station — ranged in due 
order are the Sheriff of Lincoln, in full robes, liis 
chaplain in full canonicals, and a great many other 
worthy dignities, which want of .space prevents my 
mentioning in detail. But all are bareheaded ; all 
perfectl}^ motionless save for those bosoms which heave 
now and again with the excitement of the occasion. 

‘ Although the chaplain and the Sheriff and others hold 
their hats in their hands, it is well understood in a well- 
bred town like Lincoln there will be no cheers, but 
only a deep, respectful silence. 

' And so, amid a hush of expectation, and a wondering 
among the crowd as to whether it's Orhins, some saying 
one thing and some another, the train draws slowly in 
amid cries of “ Keep back !” and then a respectful porter, 
selected for the occasion, opens the door and out leaps 
— Jack. 

‘ Then hursts from the crowd a general murmur : 
“ There ’e is ! See ’im. Bill 1” cries one. “ There’s 
Orkins !” (Bill is a little stripling, straining his hardest 
on tip-toe.) “ See ’im ? There ’e is ; that’s Orkins 
behind that there long black devil !” 

‘ He was vurong about the black devil, for it was the 
Sheriff’s Chaplain, who will preach the Assize Sermon 
next Sunday in the Cathedral.’ 
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HOW I MET AS INCOREIQIBLE POTTSTEH 

As the Midland Circiiit was perhaps my fevoarite, 
^ althoDgh I liked them nil, there would necessarily he 
I more to interest me than on any other, and at our little 
quiet dinners, for which there was no special hour (it 
might bo any time between eight o’clock in tbo orening 
. or half-post one the next day), there wore always 
j pleasant conversations and omnsing stories. With o 
. largo circle of acquaintances, from the highest down 
I to the poor dog-finder, I had learnt many things, some- 
} times to interest and at others to instruct. Although 
t I must say I never sat down to open a school of instruc- 
" tion in the ways of men and women, a man should not 
despise the hnmblcst teaching, or bo may bo deficient in 
many things he should have a knowledge o£ 

There was once on old fox-hunting squire whoso great 
ambition was to bo known as a pnnstcr. There never 
was tt moro good-natured man or a more genial hwt 

than old Sqnirc ; and ho would toll you of as many 

tremendous runs ho had bad ns Hemo the hunter. After- 
dinner runs arc nlwajTi fine, like the after-dinner fishing* 
and tbo after-dinner incomes, and after-dinner ‘shop*— 
always superior to everything In real life. I have 
known ten times the incomes made on these convitdsl 
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occasions tLau ever the happy individuals made in 
court, but it serves to a:muse, and imagination can 
always do more for us than fact in that pleasant way. 

Well, old Squire loved to hunt foxes and make 

puns. He did both very well, and did little else in 
the way of amusement except dine. 

We were sitting on a five-barred gate one evening, 
after a long ramble, and were on our way to the Hall 
to dine. It was in his paddocks, and while I was 
admiring his yearlings, which were certainly of groat 
beauty, I suddenly saw looking over his left shoulder 
the most beautiful head of a thoroughbred I ever beheld. 
It was one of his favourites, if not his first favourite, 
and her nose was quite close to his ear. 

‘ Halloa, my beauty 1’ said he. ‘ What, what! Saltjish, 
let me sec if I’ve a bit of sugar, eh, Saltfish ? — sugar, eh 
—is it r 

His hand dived into the capacious pocket of his 
shooting- coat and fetched out a piece of sugar, which 
he gave to the mare, and then affectionately rubbed 
her nose. 

‘ There, there, Saltjish — there you are ; and now 
show us your heels.’ 

I was sure by his mentioning the mare’s name so 
often that there was a pun in it, so I waited without 
putting any question. After a while, seeing I took no 
notice, and made no remark on the animal’s name, he 
said (for he could contain his joke no longer) : 

‘ Hawkins, do you know why I call her Saltjish T 

‘ Not the least idea,’ said I. ‘ Who christened her V 

‘ Ha !’ he said, with a prodigious stare that almost 
shot his blue globular eyes out of his head, ‘ because she 
is such a capital mare for a fast day ! Ha, ha !’ 
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Suddenly lie stopped laughmg from the disappoint- 
ment at my not seeing the joke. If I did not sec the 
joke it was qmte clear it was from no want of hia show- 
ing it, for he kept repeating it — ‘ fast day, fast day ’ 
Then he glartd at fnc, and bis undorlip fell 1 could 
but think how strangely happiness is distnbutcd , his 
blue orbs were waiting for my smile with intenso 
expectation, but it never came. They looked till they 
glistened, and at last drooped m despair, and the old 
man tossed his head and whipped his boot with his 
crop I have no doubt I deprived that man of a great 
deal of happiness, for if anything is disappointing to a 
punster it is not seeing the joke. Ho had not done 
with mo yet, however, and before abandoning mo in 
depair as an mcomgiblc lunatic with no intellect, he 
asked if I would like to see Naples. 

* What do you say to having a look at Naples, eh — 
Noplca V 

‘ Naples I Yes, by all mcaus, bnt not at this time 
of year ' 

' Oh, I don’t mean the town — no, no — but if you 
don’t mind a little mud, I'U show you Naples , wo shall 
bo in plenty of time for dinner Come along this lane 

* Wntorcoursc, you mean ’ (But it was not a water- 
course then, only a mnddj ditch ) ' I don’t mind n little 
mud,* said I , ‘ it washes off, whoever throws it ’—and I 
looked to see what he thought of that, knowing he 
vould tell It at dinner 

' Good !’ said ho , ' that's dcv^l^h good I I i-hnll tell 
that at dinner to-night , come along Wash off,’ he 
murmured, * no matter who throws it — dc\ ili'.h pood T 

Down wc came off the gate, and through llie mud I'c 
went, he leading with n fat chuckle 
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‘You don’t see tlie joke, Hawkins — you don’t see the 
joke about that fast day;* and then he gave me another 
look with his goggle blue eyes, 

I said I didn’t know it was a joke ; I thought it 
was really the mare’s name, and I heard him mutter 
‘ Damn !’ 

‘ This is the way/ he said, ‘ to the paddock where 
Naples is.’ This was uttered angrily, but I did not 
mind, and on we went towards the meadow. We seemed 
to travel, although slowly, through an interminable 
cesspool, but at last reached the open, and coming to 
another gate, on which he extended his arms, after the 
manner of a countr)’’ squire, said : 

‘ There ! there’s Naples. Isn’t she lovely V 

‘ Where ?’ I asked. 

‘ There ; there she is, and a prettier mare you never 
saw. Look at her 1’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ she’s a beauty — really a beauty ; I 
like her.’ 

Then he breathed rather short, and I felt easy. His 
manner, however, especially the distending of his rosy 
cheeks, showed me that he was about to bring forth 
something, but I had not the slightest notion as to 
what it could be. A pun of some sort, it must be, by 
the fulness of his cheeks. 

‘Do you know,’ he asked, with another turn of his 
eyes, ‘ why I call her Naples f 

‘No,’ I answered, after a little consideration, ‘ I 
haven’t the faintest idea. Naples,’ said I — ‘ no, no.’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I thought not. I’ve puzzled a good 
many ; in fact, I may say nobody has ever guessed it. 
WeU, TU teU you : I caU that mare Naples because 
she’s such a beautiful hayJ 
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I was glad I was not sitting on the gate ot this 
epoch in my career, for I might have broken my neck. 
As it was, I had presence of mind enough not to laugh, 
and, as I felt his eyes staring at mo, prcserv'cd a digni- 
fied composure, and hud the satisfaction of hearing the 
squire again matter ‘ Damn !’ os he turned contemp- 
tuously away, and said, ‘This is our way.’ 

1 have no doubt he thought mo the dullest fool ho 
ever came near. 

Our adventures, however, were not over. "Wo went 
on and on, over meadow and stilo and watercourse, 
until we came to what was called, and indeed wa^ 
*Tho Park,' a tract of land of great beauty and with 
trees of superb growth. ITo hod, however, nothing to 
say about trees, or I might have made a suggestion or 
two for the evening's entertainment Tie was sullen and 
moody, like one whoso nerves had foiled him when a 
covey rose. But wo trudged along in tlm homeward 
direction, I feeling moro and more an inclination to 
bo at the dinner-table, whero his puns miglit be bolter 
appreciated. 

I eaw it coming — his lost expiring effort In the 
distance was a beautiful black mare, such os might have 
carried Dick Turjiin from LfOndon to York. He v.tis 
watching to sec if I observed her, but I did not. 

Sternly ho looke<l out of hia globular eyes with 
immense interest : * Don't you sec herV 

Again and again I did uot observ’o the animal. He 
could stand tins state of suspense no longer. 

' I.ook here,’ he said, in hia most coaxing manner, 
'don’t you see that marc yonder — doRii there by the 
spiniiy r 

* What/ I said, ' on the left V 
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‘Down tliorc! There, a little to the right. That’s a 
cob youTe lookinjx at. Look ! There she is.’ 

' Oh, yes, to be .sure, a pretty animal.’ 

‘Pretty! Why, there’.s no better bred animal in 
the kingdom. Shc’.s by out of 

‘ Indeed ! She oimht to win the Oaks.’ 

Again the eyes were turned on me, and I felt their 
bewitching influenee, 

‘ Come, now, isn't she .sujicrl) ?' 

*A gloiy,’ I said, *A novelist would call her a 
dream ! 

* Ah, I thought you would say so. You know what a 
horse is.’ 

‘ When I sec one,' I said. ‘ I thought you said this 
was a marc.’ 

This is what the Squire thought : 

‘ Well, of all the dull devils I ever met, you, 
Hawkins, arc the most utterly una2:>preciativc !’ 

The man was at his wit’s end, although you must 
be clever if you can ])erceive the wit’s cud of a punster. 

‘ Shape V he said. 

‘ Su2)erb.’ 

‘ Look at her.’ 

‘ Magnificent.’ 

‘ Action ?’ 

‘Y^es, I am going to try a very important one to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ Don’t be foolish,’ said the Squire ; ‘ you’re chaffing 
— you, who belong to the Jockey Club.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘you don’t learn much about horses 
there or jockeys either,’ 

' Well, well, never mind jockey clubs. That’s 
Morning Star’ 
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' Beantifal, beautiful name ! delightful unmc I poetic I* 

Now came the climax. He was actually asking 
himself the question : * Will he see this joke, or not V 

'Morning Star^ he aaid again, wishing mo to ask 
why. * Now, do you know xchy I call her Mominq 
Starf 

I answered truthfully I did not, nor do I bclierc I 
should ever have guessed it. 

* Why,' ho said, with q merry laugh, ‘ because sbr’a 
o roarer.’ 

‘ What a pity 1' I exclaimed ; * but I don't wonder 
at it if she has to carry you and your jokes very far.' 

Ho took it in good part, and wo had a pleasant even- 
ing at the HolL He discharged a good many other 
puns, 'which I am glad to say I have forgotten. But 
there was a man present who was n good story-teller. 
Some I had heard before, but they were none the • 
less welcome, while one or two I related were as good 
as now to my host and old Squire Fullerton, who bad 
once been High Sheriff, and was supposed to know all 
about circuit business. Ho prefaced almost cver^’thing 
he said with, ' When I was High Sheriff,’ so I asked 
him innocently enough bow many times ho hod been 
High Sheriff, on which my host, being a quick-witted 
man, looked at him with a broad grin, while bo babinred 
the nutcrackers on his forefinger. 

‘Well,’ said Fullerton, ‘it was in Parke’s time.’ 

'Yes; but which of them?' I asked. ‘Are you 
alluding to Sir Alani They did not both come to- 
gether, surely.’ 

‘ Now lookcc, Fullerton/ said my old friend, tnpi>ing 
the mahogany with the nutcrackers, as though hr wa' 
about to say something remarkably clover: ‘one of ora, 
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CHAPTER LV 

THE TILKEY ffniEirr OOTRAOE 

OuH little party Y-na at Tilncy Street 

I had been telling my friends how once upon a time 
a young counsel was particularly anxious to show how 
artfully ho could esamino on the voir (firf, which one 
might apeak of as preparing a child for understanding 
the nature of an oath. 

'Now, my child,' said the learned counsel, 'do yon 
know where you'll go to when you dio if you don’t 
apeak the truth t’ I interposed by observing that if 
the little girl knew, it wos more than I did, as Mnulo 
used to say. 

The surprise of the counsel at my remark on that 
occasion w’os not less than our own the next moment, 
for there w'os one of the most tremondous explosions 
one over beard. It seemed ns if the world was blown 
up. Hut OB nothing happened, we did not leave the 
room, but went on with the conversation. 

It was not until the next day it was osccrlninnl 
that a dreadful attempt had been made to blow in 
Reginald Brett’s front-door, which was a few houses olT, 
and tliat it had been |M;rpctnite<l by some Fenians who^e 
friends had been aw.nrdctl penal servitude for life fer 
a f'imilnr outrage with dynamite. Why their anger 
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directed agaiust Ih'. Ecgiuald Brett — a most pcnccfi 
and excellent man—it was difficult to say. for lie \vi 
most kind-iiearted, and, above all, tlic son of the ^lasti 
of tbe Eolls, wlio never tried prisoners at all, onl 
counsel. 

Having made inquiries tbe next morning — 1 don 
know of wliom — tberc wore such a number of poop 
in Tilney Street surrounding Brett’s bouse, I was abs( 
Intely astonished to hear someone say: ‘They meai 
to pay you that visit, Sir Henry.’ 

‘ Then they knocked at the wrong house' said I. 

The stranger seemed to know me, and I had a litt 
further conversation with him. It turned out he was 
Chancery barrister and a friend of Brett’s. 

‘Why,’ I asked him, ‘ do you think they meant tl 
visit for me 1 I am told that Mrs. Brett had jus 
entered the house when it took place. They must hai 
seen her. How could it be for me V 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘it was, and it caused two holes aboi 
2 inches in diameter to be made in a wall on the oihi 
side of the street^ and several windows to be shattcre{ 
It was a clear case of dynamite.’ 

‘Well,’ I answered as cooUy as I could, ‘if it wf 
intended for me, I can only say they were most ui 
grateful, for I gave their friends all 1 could.’ 

Yes, penal servitude for life, all except one of them. 

‘Very well,’ I added, ‘if they think they’ll frighte 
me by blowing in Reginald Brett’s front-door, they ai 
very much deceived.’ 

Lord Esher, 1 believe, always considered that he wa 
the object of attack, and as I had no wish to disturb s 
comforting an idea, took no further notice, and Fenian 
took no further notice of me. Years after, however, m 
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name was menboned m Parliament in connechon with 
this case ; nor was my seventy called in question 

There were no more explosions m Tilney Street, but 
a singular circumstance occurred some years after 
wards, which placed mo m a position, if I had desired 
It, to dcpnve Lord Esher of the satisfaction ho felt 
m believing he was the object of so much Fenian 
attention But if it was a comfort to him or a source 
of pnde, I did not see why I should taVo it away 

A Eoverend Father of the Roman Church told me 
that a long while ago a man in confession made a 
statement which ho wished tho Father to communicate 
to me. It was under tho seal of confession he told him, 
and refused, as ho was bound to do, to mention a 
word Tho man persisted in askmg hun to do so. and 
he as persistently refused. 

Some eonsidcmblo time after, however, tho same man 
wont to thopnest, not to confess, in accordance with tho 
Church, as a reUgious duty, but to repent his request in 
ordinary conversation. This tho Father could have no 
objection to, and tho cnlpnt told him that ho had under- 
taken to place tho bomb at the front-door of Humber 5, 
but that through having in tho gas-light misread tho 
bguro, ho had placed it against that of Number 2 Ho 
begged the pnest ns a great favour to assure mo on his 
word that the bomb was certainly intended for me, and 
not for Brett. However, Lord Esher never gaio nji his 
opinion, but maintmncd that tho honour wns intended 
for Aim 

On this subject the Kmt Lrader had some lutcrrating 
remarks on the nnarchisU os well as their Judge 

‘Speaking of d)-nnmile.’ it said, ‘we baic sennas 
canso for alarm in our free land Tho wretches conn rneil 
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in the abominable outrage of Tuesday last cannot be too 
severely dealt with. It is evident that tbeir intent was 
against Justice Hawkins, and tbe fact that Sir Henry 
was tbe presiding Judge at tbe recent anarchists’ trial 
points tbe connection between tbe outrage and other 
anarchists. . . . 

‘ Justice Hawkins has been spoken of as a harsh 
Judge. Ever since tbe “ Penge myster}^ ” trial many 
have termed him tbe banffinsr Judge. We have sat 

o o o 

under him on man}?- eventful occasions, and venture 
tbe opinion that no one who has bad equal opportunity 
would come to any other conclusion than that be was 
painstaking and careful to a degree, and particularly in 
criminal cases formed one of tbe most conscientious 
Judges on tbe bench. Hanging Judge 1 Why, we have 
seen tbe tears start to bis eyes when sentencing a 
prisoner to death, and, owing to emotion, only by a 
masterful effort could bis voice be beard. Above all, 
be is a just Judge.’ 


A curious letter from a Judge of tbe High Court was 
addressed to me shortly after tbe explosion. It must 
not be forgotten that tbe Bretts were claiming that tbe 
attempt of the Fenians was to annihilate tbe Brett 
family, and nothing would induce Lord Esher, tbe 
Master of tbe RoUs, to give way in bis opinion. Tbe 
letter is dated November 5, 1894 : 

‘ Heae Hawkins, 

‘ I hope St. Peter, or whoever has the charge of 
tbe infernal lists, will make a similar mistake as to your 

address, and will sentence young (and old) to wbat 

ought to be meant for you. Kind regards to Lady 
Hawkins. 

‘Very truly yours, 

{ > 
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It reminds mo of the Irish story of tho Dnhlin 
carman who, receiving from a stranger what he thought 
was a somewhat shabby fore (which could not, by the 
way, be said of what I gave the anarchists) for having 
driven him from a spot close by where a man had that 
morning been hanged, tho car-driver exclaimed : ‘ By 
, they have hanged the wrong man !’ 



CHAPTER LVI 


A MENU 

[The faded glories of an old menu may be accounted 
waste-paper-basket rubbish. But before that fate over- 
takes the one that Lord Brampton has handed to me, it 
is well to think what it means and what interest it may 
contain. The frontispiece has on it : 


‘Union Club, 

‘ Blrminqham. 

‘ANmJAL GEOUSE DINNER. 

‘ August 18, 1890. 

‘ We give your Lordships welcome to our table.’ 

‘ Now good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both.’ 

At the next page and under the menu is yet another 
quotation : 

‘ Be large in mirth ; anon, we’ll drink a measure the table 
round.’ 

How little that menu, or those happy beings who 
designed it, thought of its preservation for fourteen 
years^ and still less that it should form matter of interest 
and entertainment to the readers of Lord Brampton’s 
reminiscences ! 

The interest surrounding it is that it represents the 

131 30—2 
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socinl and connvjal pathennj; of many fncnds of two im 
portant arcnitfl, ana of tho ^nch and the Bar in happy 
fellowship and friendly rivalry It represents the drawing 
to a close of the legal year and its worrying labour It 
rcprcficnts tho fogged mind with the hope of pleasant 
times to come , oi the yacht, tho rod, and tho gun, of 
Bca and moor, of mountains and lakes, of tho hundred 
pleasant cxcnrsions which, in tho luxury of idleness, 
refresh the mind for still further labours to come. 

Their ' lordships * came to tho dinners to which tho 
circuits mvitcd them on this memorable occasion, and 
anon they ‘drank a measure tho table rouni’ All 
judicial cases were laid aside with their proper functions 
and judicial robes, and tho spint of tho Judge fled with 
his paraphernalia, and ho became, what is over tho best 
attitude of humanity, a * mert man * Bvih Judgts mere 
men Tho Oxford and hUdland Circuits, too who met 
at Birmingham, were men also, with tbcir laughter and 
frivolities, their jokes and songs, talcs, epigrams, nuipa 
quibbles, puns, and little jests, some of them overblown, 
and some of them mere buds 

Auspicious and happy was it all, or Lord Brampton 
would not have preserved this little memento of it 
Nothing bo liked better than meeting his mnunicrahlc 
fncnds of tho Bar, unless it was his innumcrablo friends 
at Newmarket Heath or in the liunting-ficld 

The Oxford Circuit men, to m} knowledge told good 
stones, and I only wish I had tho giB of rcjwatmg 
them, csptManlly those that relateil lo the long ago 
times, when ccccntncitics abounded more, perhaps, thin 
the) do now For instance, there was one that an old 
member of that circuit told me of a cheer) old good 
Icmporcd, crotchet) Judge of his time, who was nc\rr 
calhil nn) thing but Old CharJnj, except U was ‘tlt'ar 
old Charlc) ' If )on wore nsketl whirh court )ou wt-rr 
in. It was, *Oh, I’m before Old CliarUv ' 

And Old Charic) was worth l^eing Ih fore becaun h'' 
was n stud) m tho science calkil ' mankind ' 
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Whenever Old Charley’s mind was irritated, he 
scratched his left leg on the outside of the calf, and the 
greater the irritation the more violently he scratched. 
So that scratching at last became one of his judicial 
functions — the same as passing sentence; indeed, it 
always accompanied that unpleasant duty. ' Take that,’ 

he’d say to the prisoner, ‘ and be d to you ’ (to 

himself, of course). 

That was the worst feature in Old Charley ; he ivould 
swear ; he belonged to the old school, but as he always 
spoke through his nose, it did not sound so horrible as 
it otherwise would ; and then, as he w^as very deaf, he 
could not always hear what he said, so there was some 
excuse. This was being told at table. 

Sir Henry shook his head ; no one knew Old 
Charley better than he, and no one could imitate him 
better. 

However, the story was that one day at the Old 
Bailey Old Charley was the Judge, and was a good deal 
irritated by the counsel for the Treasury appearing in 
a great heard and moustache, appendages which had 
just come in with the intended visit of Napoleon 
Buonaparte to England accompanied by Messieurs the 
French Army. The Judge hated the sight of a beard, 
especially on counsel. 

‘ Look here, he said, ‘ Mr. , I don’t Imow your 

name, sir ’ 

‘Brown,’ whispered the Clerk of Arraigns, standing 
up and shouting it round the side of the desk, as if he 
was speaking in a whisper. 

‘Oh, Brown, is it? Very well, then, Mr. Brown’ 
(here he scratched his leg violently) ‘ I’ve said a good 

^ bear to hear counsel speaking 

behmd a ^eat beard ; they mumble and mumble so 

you cant hear a word. Now then, Mr. Brown keen 
your voice up.’ ’ 

After a time came Old Charley’s voice once more ; 
ihere you are again, Mr. Brown. I can’t hear what 
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you aay for that beard. I aball disallow the coats of 
the prosecution if you don*t keep your voice up, and see 
what that will do ; if you will wear beards I shall dia- 
allow coats.* And tho old inan laughed and chucljcd 
over hiB delightful joke 

That day came to a conclusion, and so did the case, 
and on tho following moming, on taking hia scat, you 
could SCO Old Charley’s eyes wandoring along tho 
counsels’ scats to sec if there were any beards, and those 
Bitting near could hear him grumble, 'There ho is again.' 

As soon os the counsel got up to open his ease, Old 
Charley roared through his nose 

‘ T^cre you are ayain, A/r. Broicn ; I told you 
yesterday * 

'd/r. iSmif/i'’ shouted the Clerk of Arraigns m tho 
same manner os before, amidst a roar of laughter, which 
annoyed Old Charley, so that his poor log got severely 
scratched that rooming 

* Ay, ic/iat, whatV 

‘ Smith, my lord ’ 

‘ Smith I AYhy, ) esterday you told mo it was 
Brown ^ 

‘ So It was, my lord, ) esterday.' 

* Then hoi\ is it Smith to*dny V 

* A'or Me tame man, my hra /* 

‘ Not tho same man I why, they arc exactly alihe — all 
bcanl. But look hero, sir, I don't care whether its 
Mr Smith or Mr Brown, but I tell jou, os I told tho 
counsel jesterdaj', whoever he was, jf yon don’t knp 
your \oico up I shall disallow the costs of tho pro^'cu* 

tiou, and be to jou t’ (tbis, of course, nthlrc*'*cil tn 

his leg) 

At this rebuke a>oung and eDtcr]>nsing junior sitting 
Iwhiiid Mr Smith made use of \er>' unparhammUrj 
language not n wit more religioui timn Old Charif) 
in fact, ho muttered most disrerijcctfully, ' O — — d ell 
fool r 
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re, young man, and I don’t care, but let me tell you 
ills : whenever you want to cuss and swear at me you just 
rop your voice a bit, for 1 can hear every word you say."' 
AAer this we drank ‘ a measure the table round,’ and 
story was told of a member of the Bar, whose life 
vas a sacrifice to social distinction, and a title the 
bject of his devotion, who was said to have proposed 

LS a candidate for membership of the Circuit Sir , 

Baronet, A speech was devoted, not to his amiable or 
earned qualifications to join the illustrious mess, but 
0 his high social distinction ; and he was commended 
IS one q/ our oldest baronets. Next, there was a 
audatory description of his equipage and hounds, his 
3ountry seat, the noble mansion and ^arh of many 
'jenerations,^ and his connection with high families, etc. 
3o that' the devotee and worshipper of nobility sat down 
almost in a blaze of glory at having had the honour of 
proposing the long-descended baronet with the paternal 
acres. 

After the outburst of ironical cheers had subsided, 
a junior of less pretentious devotion to the aristocracy 
rose, and with a tone of modesty said : 

‘ I shall be happy to second the proposal of the leader 
of this circuit, especially as I happen to be the mortgagee 
in possession of the paternal estates he mentioned with 
so much pride I’ 

‘Keminds me,’ said another Oxford man, ‘of old Jabez 

, of Shrewsbury, who keeps a curiosity shop. At 

a dinner where he was a guest, on some local celebration, 
there was another local celebrity, who was a baronet. 
Some great admirer of titular dignity and pedigree 
dilated a good while on the long journey he had travelled 
along the family line. After which Jabez, when his 
health was proposed, made a poor show, being merely 
spoken of as “ our neighbour.^’ 

‘"When, however, “ our neighbour” replied, he did so 
with effect, for he said Sir Robert’s might be considered 
a long pedigree, but for himself he thought nothing ,of 
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Buch modern families , tbcy Beemcd to lia\e come np in 
a nipht. If I felt indmed,” Mid Jabcz, ** to boaat of 
family pedigree, I can only nay that I am como down 
from Father Abraham * 

Speaking of a deaf Judge, Sir Henry was reminded 
of a deaf plaintiff, who would not speak up At la*t, 
when appealed to by the complaining counsel, ho said, 
holding up a blank sheet of paper 

‘Jam qutfc satisfied ^ my notes arc complete. The 
plaintiff may go."] 

This dinner to the Judges might be prolonged till the 
largo hours of the morning, but it is well known that 
Judges do not sit late , still, it must be said that the 
stones and songs kept it going with a delightful hilont) 
wjuqI to the good cheer that introduced it, and the good 
champagne that the Union Club of Birmingham knows 
as well as any bouse in England hou to suppl) 

Of course in % cry few words, as is also the custom 
with bamstors, the Judges’ healths wore drunk, and 
with similar brcvit} they replied, ho speechca licing 
worth) to note in pnot, although everything ww 
amusing and delightful nt the moment, and after «11 
these )car8 pleasant to remember I could not help 
speaking of the ingenious artifices b) which nligioas 
people press their claims upon our gcncrosit) But 
the moat startling one that c\cr appealed to my fihnl 
gratitude wan contained in n letter from a worth) ^ icar 
informing me that n certain church was in n state of 
dcca) and needed enlarging Tim great indues ment 
put forward was that undir the clnnc<I of that ram^l 
o^lifire n.|«>*od the l)onesofin) grtat-gnat-grandfatli^^r* 
gn'al unde, and 1 was touchingl) informtil llml lh< *** 
Iton^s had c\cr Iteen to the several Mfars and rljurx.fi 
wanlens their most chensbwl jfO**t"tons. 
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In reply I could do no less tlian express my sincere 
gratitude for their concern on bclialf of these remains of 
so distant a member of my family, and since they liad 
had the candour to admit how dear they were, 1 most 
gladly and gratefully made the Vicar and churchwarden 
a present of them. 

[Country magistrates seldom listen to any authority 
but that of ‘ our clerk,’ and what ‘ our clerk ’ says, 
taken from ‘Stone’s Justice,’ is their law. Times have 
little changed in country districts in the growth of an 
intelligent administration of justice any more than in 
the growing of cabbages. Hence the frequent attacks 
of Sir Henry Hawkins on this and kindred subjects. 

In his younger days he had seen so much of the 
Petty Sessional Division that he bore in remembrance 
the mode and manner of its behaviour. 

In a Shropshire paper while he was at Shrewsbury 
there was an article which showed pretty strongly that 
they were in favour of his administration of the law. 

‘ It was a pleasure on Wednesday morning,’ says 
the article, ‘to find the judicial seat in the Shropshire 
Assize Court occupied by that able and genial Judge, 
]\Ir. Justice Hawkins. At one time there was much 
misconception about him. He was popularly regarded 
as the severest of the severe. Truly he has always been 
a terror to evil-doers ; but he never was an unduly severe 
Judge, and most people are aware now of the fact, and 
no Judge is more welcome at Assizes. His lordship, by 
the way, is cousin to that eminently successful modern 
novelist, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, who writes under 
the bare disguise of “ Anthony Hope,” and who has 
affectionately dedicated one of his most popular novels 
to him. One of the first cases tried on Wednesday by 
Sir Henry Hawkins gave him ample scope for many 
witty observations, for which he is well known.’ 

The witty observations were never played up to, I am 
bound to say ; they arose out of the case and formed 
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a part of it. No man over had less occasion to seek for 
a tarn of hntnonr or used it more effectively 

A poor country fellow whose brains had more beer 
m them than wit was dmnk He got into a dwelling' 
hoUBO, and was charged by iho rural police with ‘ break' 
mg in’, perhaps they were technically ngbt in the 
charge. Accorfing to the law ho had orolvcn in, 
although he had broken nothmg but had only lifted the 
latch and walked in, or probably reeled in , according 
to common Benae, therefore, there was no breaking in. 

^Vben he was in came the Bcnouancss of the offence 
for which the rand magistrates sent him for tnal ho 
throw some things about and flourished a jam poi at 
a tcindoio 

In dealmf^ with it Sir Henry said ‘There is no felonious 
intent in this case. A fine of five shillings would have 
been enough for getting drank, and another fine of five 
shillings for damage would have amply met tho ments 
or dements of the case, whereas the county bad l>ocn 
put to some pounds' oxpcn&o to prosecute this man for 
an offence ho Tio\cr attempted to commit witnw*i' 
hate been paid to come end prove — nothing » while 
jurors have been summoned nwa) from their businc^*c3 
from all parts of the count} to try nothing 

‘ And worst of all, the pnsoncr has l>ccn kept in 
pnaon during all this time, pome months nt thr 
expeuxe and his oun incon\cnioncc. But I hope it will 
teach him a lesson which will be useful to him as Jong 
as he lives — nnnicl}, that ho must not flourish 
people’s jam j>ots iii their windows without leave the 
iKJitom of one of these jam )>ols appeirs to haNC fnl^u 
out and wasted the jam The bottom of the ca** 
fallen out too, and wasted the money of the counln 

Tlic jur\ immediately found a M.nlict to that effect | 
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‘ AEE YOTT NOT GOING TO PUT ON THE BLACK CAP, 

MY LORD V 

pT was said at the early part of Sir Henry Hawkins’ 
career that he was a ‘hanging Judge.’ Those who 
thought so without knowing and those who said so 
without thinking had good occasion to alter their 
opinions. 

Most of these persons were not aware, and thousands 
are not at the present time, that when a verdict of 
‘ Wilful murder’ is pronounced a Judge has no alterna- 
tive but to read the prescribed sentence of death. If 
this were not so, the situation would be almost in- 
tolerable, for who would not avoid, if possible, de- 
ciding that the irrevocable doom of the prisoner should 
be delivered ? In many cases the feelings of the 
Judges would interfere with the course of justice, and 
murderers would receive more sympathy than their 
victims, while fiends would escape to the danger of 
society. 

And yet that Judges have sympathy, and that it can 
be, and is, in these days properly exercised, the following 
story will testify, 1 give the story as Lord Brampton 
told it.] 

In a circuit town a poor woman was tried before me 
for murdering her baby. The facts were so simple that 
they can be told in a few words. Her baby was a week 
old, and the poor woman, unable to sustain the load of 
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abame which oppressed her, ran one night into a nver, 
holding the baby in her arms. She had got into the 
water deep enough to drown the baby, while her own 
life waa aaved by a boatman 

The acene was sad enough aa ahe stood under a 
lamp and looked into the face of the pohceman, clotch- 
mg her dead child to her breast, and refcusing to part 
with it. 

At the trial there was no defence to the grave charge 
of wilful murder except one^ and that I felt it my duty 
to discountenance, I thmk the depositiona were handed 
to a young barrister by my order, and that being so, I 
exercaaed my diacretion aa to the mode of defence. In 
other words, I defended the prisoner royselh 

In order to avoid the sentence that would have 
followed an acquittal on the ^rtmnd of %7\9an\ty, which 
would have entailed perhaps lifelong impusonment, I 
took upon myaelf to depart from the usual course, and 
ask the jury whether, wUhoxU being insane tn the 
ordinary sense, the looman might not have been at the 
Ume of committing the dred tn so excited a state as not 
to know what she was doing 

I thus avoided the technical form of question aane or 
insane, and obtained a verdict of guilty, but that the 
woman at the tune was not answerable for her conduct, 
together with a strong recommendation to mercy This 
verdict, if not according to the strictest legal quibbhng, 
was according to justice. 

I was about to pronounce sentence m accordance 
with the law, which it was not possible for mo to 
avoid, however much my mind was inclined to do so, 
when the pompous old High Sheriff, all importance ond 
dignity, aaid 
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‘ My lord, are yon not going to put on the black 
cap V 

‘No/ I answered, ‘I am not. I do not intend the 
poor creature to be hanged, and I am not going to 
frighten her to death.’ 

Addressing her by name, I said : ‘ Don’t pay any 
attention to what I am going to read. No harm will 
be done to you. I am sure you did not know in your 
great trouble and sorrow what you were doing, and 
I will take care to represent your case so that nothing 
will harm you in the way of punishment.’ 

I then mumbled over the words of the sentence 
of death, taking care that the poor creature did not 
hear them, much, no doubt, to the chagrin of the High 
Sheriff and to the lowering of his high office and 
dignity. Nothing so enhances a Sheriffs dignity as 
the gallows. 

Not very long after this I received an extract from 
a local paper, not referring particularly to this case, but 
good-humouredly chaffing me on my birthday. I never 
had the least idea of its authorship, although I have 
preserved it to the present hour. 

‘ Congratulations to a certain party, and they calls 
him “ Orkins.” Your lordship rising eighty, and I take 
these liberties with your name because you’re a great 
man, and won’t take no notice of ’em. 

‘ An upright Judge ?’ it went on to say. 

‘He is more than that. He is a seer of men and 
things, a distinguished member of the Jockey Club, 
a good sportsman, and a man of the world. Whatever 
his hand has found to do he has done it with his might. 
Hats off to Sir Henry Hawkins ! There are few like 
him in this waning agk’ 
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[There waa a great deal of unlooked-for appreciation 
of hia merits, and from quarters where, had he been 
a hard Judge, one could never have expected it 

There was even the observation of the costermonger 
leaning over his barrow near the Aesixe Court when one 
morning Sir Henry was goin^ in with httle Jack 

‘ Gorblime, Jemmy 1 see im ? The ole bloke's been 
poachm’ aguL See what he’e got t’ 

It was a brace of pheasants, and not going into court 
with hiB gnn, but only his dog it was taaen for granted 
he had been out all night on an unlawful expedition. 

Someone asked Sir Henry at dinner that night what 
was the greatest amount of damages he ever obtained in 
a nwi pnu8 verdict. 

The Judge looked, and said * It depends upon 
circumstances.’ 

We were all somewhat puxsled at the answer 


‘ Do you mean nominal value or actual t 

* ActuaL' 

* Well, then,* he said, ' half a farthing ’ 

‘ The younger members at the table were a little difl- 
concertei 

* IT tell you,’ said the Judge. ' There was in our 
Graciona Majesty’s reign a coinage of half a farthing 
It was soon disrontmued as uBeless, but while it was 
current as com of the realm I bad the honour of 
obtaining a verdict for that amount I need not say 
had it been paid m specio and preserved, it would m 
value more than equal at the present time any verdict 
at ntsi pnus I ever obtomed ’] 

The most remarkable tnal, I thmk, in which, os a 
Judge, I have presided was what was known at the 
time as the Muawell Hill tragedy It was a brutal, 
commonplace enough affair, and with its sordid details 
might mnko a respectable society novel I should have 
liked Sherlock Holmes to have been m the case, becauso 
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lie would have saved me a great deal of seusalioiinl 
developrueut, as well as much anxiety and observation. 

The Muswell Hill tragedy is worth mentioning for 
several reasons. 

Burglars arc usuall}’’ crafty and faithless to one 
another. They never act alone — that is, the real pro- 
fessionals — and they invariably, while in danger of being 
convicted, betra}’’ one another. Such, at all events, is 
my experience. Each one fears the trcachciy of his 
companion in guilt, and endeavours to be first in dis- 
closing it. In the case I am now speaking of, this 
experience was never more verified than in the attempt 
on the part of these two murderers each to shift the 
guilt on to the other. 

The ruffians Milsomc and Fowler resolved to commit 
a burglary in the house of an old man who led a lonely 
life at the suburb known as Muswell Hill, near HorDSC3^ 

The sole occupant of the cottage slci)t in a bedroom 
on the first-floor. In his room was an iron safe, in 
which he kept a considerable sum of moue}^ close by 
the side of his bed. 

In the dead of night the two robbers found their way 
into the kitchen, which was below the bedroom. They 
made, however, so much noise as to arouse the sleeper 
in the room above. The old man rose, and went down 
into the kitchen, where he found the two prisoners pre- 
paring to search for whatever property they might carry 
away. Instantly they fell upon their victim, threw him 
on to the floor, and with a table-cloth, which they found 
in the room and which they cut into strips for the 
purpose, bound the poor old man hand and foot, and 
struck him so violently about the head that he was 
■killed on the spot, where he was found the following 
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momiDg The pnsonera failed to find the special booty 
they were m search of, and made off with some trifling 
plunder, the only reward for a moat cruel murder They 
escaped for a time, but were at last traced by a eingular 
accident, one of the prisoners having taken a boy’s toy 
lamp on the night of the burglary fixiin hia mother a 
cottage and left it m the kitchen of the murdered man. 
The boy identified one of the prisoners as the man who 
had been at hia mother’s and taken the lamp 

The men were jointly charged with the murder before 
me. Each one tried to fix the guilt of the crime on 
the other, knowing — or, at all events, believing — that 
he himself would escape the consequences of wilful 
murder if he succeeded in hanging his fnend. I knew 
well enough that unless it could be proved that "boik 
were imphcatod m the murder, or if it should be left 
uncertam which was the man who actually committed 
It, or that they both went to the place with the jomt 
intention of perpetrating it if necessary for their object, 
they might both avoid the gallows. I therefore directed 
my attention closely to every circumstance m the case, 
and after a considerable amount of evidence had been 
given without much result, so far ns imphcatmg both 
pnsonera m the actual murder was concerned an accidentol 
discovery on my part revealed the whole of the facts of 
the tragedy as plainly as if I had seen it committed. 

I have said that the tablo-cover hod boon cut into 
Btnps to accomplish that purpose, and it was dear that 
a penknife had been used, for one was found on the floor 
Suddenly my attention was called to the fact that tico 
penknives, which no one had hitherto noticed, wore pro- 
duced They belonged, not to the pnsonera, but to the 
deceased man, and were usually placed on tbo ohdf 
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the kitclieu.^ But it came out iu evidence, quite, as it 
seemed, accidental!}', that tliey had been taken from tliat 
place and were found on tlie door where the cutting up 
of the table-cover liad been performed. TJiey were 
found at some little distance from one another ; but 
each knife hy the side of and not far from the deceased 
man. The}' were at my wisli handed to mo ; I also 
asked for some of the shreds whicli had bound tlic dead 
man. Upon examination, it .seemed that these were the 
knives that had been used to cut tlie table-clotli into 
shreds, and if so, the jury might well assume tliat each 
prisoner had used one of the knives for tliat purpose, for 
one man could not at the same time use two. 

The table-cloth had jagged or hacked edges, which 
satisfied the jury that the knives had been used hurriedly 
for the purpose of cutting the cloth into strips, and that 
each man had been doing his share of the cutting. It 
was thus clearly established that both the men were 
engaged in the murder and equally guilty, and so the 
jury found by their verdict. 

Whilst they were considering, the bigger of the two 
men, a very powerful man, made a murderous attack 
upon the other, whom he evidently looked upon as 
his betrayer, and tried to kill him in the dock. The 
struggle was a fearful one, but the warders at last 
separated them. 

They were both sentenced to death and hanged.'^' 

* The fact of these men making a noise in entering the 
house was strongly against them on a question of intent. 
Burglars work silently, and at the least noise decamp, as a 
rule. In the present case, there being only one old man to 
contend against, it was easy to silence him as they did, and as 
they doubtless intended, when they went to the house. — E. H. 
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fiBVERAI. B0ENE8 

I ALWAYS hated, as I have before said, long speeches, 
and equally disliked long Assize sermons. At an Assixe 
at Swansea the High Sheriff was an important personage 
m the navy — I think he was an AdmiraL He also 
had no great bking for lengthy discourses either on 
aea or land , consequently he gave stnct injunctions to 
the Under Sheriff that ‘ brevity ’ was the order of the 
day , that the preacher was to remember whom he had 
on board, and come to an anchor as soon as possible. 

‘ Tell him to cut it short, Under Sheriff— cut it short 
— as short as he can. The Judge takes it m very 
quickly, and he'll learn os much in two mmutes as some 
people would in fifty ' 

When we got to church all went well until the 
sermon Whether the chaplain liked the Admiral a 
interference with his navigation or not I do not know, 
but he certainly did not anchor as soon as the Admiral 
desired , that is to say, without metaphor, the sermon 
was longer even than usual, nor was it appropriate to 
the occasion, and moat of the listeners were heartily 
tired of it 

However, it was over at last, to our intense relief. 
The chaplain descended from his pulpit, and while on 
146 
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tlie way to our pew the Under-Sheriff whispered in ins 
ear, ‘ Air. Chaplain, you’ve been much too long for this 
Judge.’ 

When he came to the pew, wliieh was tlie proper 
order of things, where we were ready to join the 
procession, I thanked him, according to custom, for his 
sermon, which so pleased him tliat he said in ins exulta- 
tion : 

‘ I am so glad, my lord, to hear you say so, because 
the Under-Sheriff said the sermon was a great deal 
too long for 3^111* lordship.’ 

I merel}’’ answered, ‘The Under-Sheriff was right.’ 

‘ Too long,’ said the Admiral, ‘ but not too dcc^).’ 

And awa}’’ went the procession, the Admiral chuck- 
ling over his joke, and every now and then repeating it. 
‘Not too deep. Devilish good !’ 

I think I have said elsewhere that I had a favourite 
motto, which was ‘Never fret.’ It has often stood me 
in good stead and helped me to obe}’- it. I was much 
put to it, however, once on my wa}^ to open the Com- 
mission at Bangor on the Welsh Circuit. The Assizes 
were to commence on the following day. It was a very 
glorious afternoon, and one to make you wish that no 
Assize might ever be held again. 

I had engaged to dine with the High Sheriff, who 
lived three or four miles away from the town in a very 
beautiful part of the country, so there was everything 
to make one glad, except the Assizes. Added to all 
this pleasurable excitement, the Chester Cup was to be 
run for in the meanwhile, and I had many old friends 
who I knew would be there, and whom I should have 
been glad to meet had it been possible. 

The Sheriff had made most elaborate calculations 

31—2 
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fi^m hi8 Bradshaw and other sourcefl as to the tunes of 
departure and amyol by tram I did not know what 
to do, so I arranged with the station-master at Chester 
to shunt mv carnage till the afternoon, having no doubt 
I should be able to fulfil my engagements easily 

It so happened, however, that the racing arrange- 
ments of the railway had been completely disturbed by 
the great crowds of visitors, and the result was that I 
did not reach Carnarvon at the proper time, and my 
amval in that place was delayed for nearly an hour 
Nevertheless, I opened the Commission, and the High 
Bhenff asked me if I would allow him to go on to his 
house to receive his guests, whom he had invited to 
meet me, and permit the chaplam to escort me in the 
performance of my duties. 

Having dressed m full uniform, I got mto the 
carnage with the chaplam, who was quite a lively com- 
panion, of an enterpnamg turn of mmd, and desirous of 
learning somethmg of the world. I could have taught 
him a good deal, I have no donbt, hud I allowed myself 
to be drawn. My friend hod no great conversational 
powers, but was pcraseased of an inquiring mmd. After 
we had ndden a little way, to my great amusement he 
asked if I had any favounte motto that I could tell him, 
so that he might keep it in hia memory 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘ I have a very good one,’ and cheerfully 
said, ‘ Never ftet.’ 

This, when I explamed it to him, cspecioUy with 
reference to my business arrangements, seemed to please 
him very much. It was as good ns saying, ‘ Don’t fret 
because you can’t preach two sermons from two pulpits 
nt the same time ’ 

Ho asked if ho might write it down in his pocket- 
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book, and I told bim by all means, and hoped he 
would. 

‘ Excellent 1’ he murmured as he wrote it : Never 
fret.’ 

He then asked very modestly if I could give him 
any other pithy saying which would be worthy of re- 
membrance. 

‘ Yes/ said I, thinking a little, ‘ I recollect one very 
good thing which you will do well to remember : 
Never say anything you think will be disagreeable to 
other persons.’ 

He expressed great admiration at this, as it sounded 
so origmal, and was particularly adapted to the clergy. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ that’s in the real spirit of Christianity.’ 

‘ Is that so V I asked, as he wrote it down in his book, 
and he seemed to admire it exceedingly after he had 
written it, even more than the other. 

■ Then he said he really did not like to trouble me, but 
it was the first time he had had the honour of occupy- 
ing the position of Sheriff’s chaplain, etc., but might 
he trouble me for another motto, or something that 
might go as a kind of companion to the others in his 
pocket-book 1 

This a little puzzled me, but I felt that he took me 
now for a sage, and that my reputation as such was at 
stake. I had nothing in stock, but wondered if it would 
be possible to make one for him while he waited. 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ with the greatest pleasure : Never do 
anything which you feel will be disagreeable to yourself. ’ 

‘ My lord 1’ he cried in the greatest glee, ‘ that is by 
far the best of all ; that must go down in my book ; it 
is so practical, and of every-day use.’ 

I was, of course, equally delighted to afford so young 
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a man so mnch instmction, and thought what a thing it 
ifl to be young However, here was an opportunity not 
to be lost of showing him how to put to the practical 
teat of eipenence two at least, if not all three, of the 
little aphonsms I had uttered, and I said so 

‘ I should be delighted, my lord, to put your advice 
into practice at the earliest opportunity,’ he answered 
‘ That will be on Sunday,’ said I, ^at twelve o'clock — 
don’t preach a long sermon 1’ 

In due time we arrived at the ShenfirB house, and 
there found all the guests assembled and waiting to 
meet me, I was quite qmck enough to perceive at a 
glance that they had been planning some scheme to 
entrap me— at all events, to cause me embarrassment 
The ladies were in it, for they all smiled, and said 
as plainly by their looks os possible, * We shall have 
you nicely, Judge, depend upon it, by and by ’ 

The Sheriff was the chief spokesman No sooner 
had we sat down to table than be addressed me in 
a most unaffected manner, as if the question were quite 
m the ordmary course and had not been planned, which 
I answered m the same spirit 

* My lord, could you kindly tell us which horse has 
won the Cop 7 evidently thinking that I had been to 
the course. 

There was a dead silence at this crucial question 
a silence that you could feel was the result of n deep-laid 
conspiracy, and all the ladies emQcd 

But, fortunately, I was not caught , nor was I oven 
taken aback my presence of mind did not desert mo 
m this my hour of need, and 1 said, in the most natural 
tone I could assume 

* Yes, I was sure that would be the 6njt question you 
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would ask me when I had the pleasure of meeting this 
brilliant company, as 3^11 knew I must pass tlirougli 
Chester Station, so I popped ni}’- Iicad out of llie window 
as we came through and asked the porter wliicli had won. 
He told me the Judge had won b}' a Icngtli, Chaplain a 
good second, and Sheriff a bad third.’ 

The squire took his defeat like a man. 

I was reminded during the evening of a singular case 
of bigam}^ a double bigam}’' that came before me at 
Dcrb}^, in which the simple stor}’’ was that an unfortunate 
couple had got married twenty years l^cforc tlic time I 
speak of; and that the}’’ had tlic good luck to find out they 
did not care for one another the ver}^ week after the}’' 
were married. It would have been luckier if the}’’ had 
found it out a week before instead of a week after ; but 
so it was, and in the circumstances they did the wisest 
thing, probably, that they could. They separated, and 
never met again until they met in the dock before me — 
a trysting-place not of their own choosing, and more 
strange than a novelist would dream of. 

But there they were, and this was the story of their 
lives : 

The man, after the separation, lived for some time 
single, then formed a companionship, and, as he after- 
wards heard that his -wife had got married to someone 
else, thought he would follow her example. 

Now, if a Judge punished immorality, here was some- 
thing to punish, but the law leaves that to the ecclesi- 
astical or some other jurisdiction. The Judge has but 
to deal with the breach of the law, and to punish 
in accordance with the requirements of the injury to 
society — not even to the injury of the individual. 

I made inquiries of the police and others, as the 
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pnsonere had pleaded guilty, and found that all the 
parties — the four persona — had been living respectable 
and hard working lives. There was no fault whatever 
to be found with their conduct. They were respected 
by all who knew them 

T then asked how it was found out at last that these 
people, hving quietly and happily, had been previoualy 
married- 

‘ Oh, my lord,’ said a policeman, * there was a hmqueat 
on a babby, which was the female pnaoners babby and 
what had died- Then it come out afore Mr Coroner, 
my lord, and he ordered the woman mto custody, and 
then the man was took.' 

I thought they had had punishmejit enough for their 
offence, and gave them no imprisonment, but ordered 
them to be released on tbeir own recognisances, and 
to come up for judgment if called npon 

Now came my sentence. The clergyman of the parish 
in which this terrible crime had been discovered 
evidently felt that he had been living m the utmost 
danger for years. Here theiw people came to his church, 
and for aught he knew prayed for forgiveness under the 
very roof whore he himself worshipped 

He said I had done a fine thing to encourage sin and 
immorality, and what could come of humamty if Judges 
would not punish 1 

Ho denounced mo, I afterwords learned, m his pulpit 
in the severest terms although 1 did not bear that 
ho used the same vituperative language towards the 
poor creatures I had so far obsolvwl Luckily I 
not attending the reverend gentleman’s ministration, bat 
ho seemed to thmk the greatest enmo I had committed 
was disallowing the costs of the prosecution. Thot was 
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a direct incentive to hignmy, althougli in wliat respect I 
never learned. 

It sometimes suggested to my mind this question : 

What would this minister of the Gospel have said to 
the Divine j\Iastcr when the woman caught ‘ in the very 
act’ was before Him, and He said, in words never to be 
forgotten till men and women arc no more, ' Ncitlicr do 
I condemn thee ’? 

I thought those who loved a prosecution of this kind 
— whoever it may have been — ought to pay for tlic 
luxury, and so I condemned them in the costs. 



CHAPTER LIX 

TRAGEDY — DE- LAMflON* 

Oke of the most diabobcal cases which came before me 
while a Judge was one wbich, although it occupied 
several days, can be told in the course of a comparatively 
few minutes I mentaon it, moreover, not so much on 
account of its inhuman features as the fact that, m my 
opimon, Dr Lamson led the prosecutors — that is, the 
Government solicitors — into a theory which was calculated 
by that cnnuiug murderer to save him from a conviction, 
and it nearly did bo But I will come to that feature 
presently 

The story 18 this There was in the year 1873 a family 
of five children, one of whom died that year and another 
lu 1879, leaving two daughters and a poor cripple boy 
of eighteen He was partially paralyzed, and had a 
malformation of the spine, so that he vos an object 
of great commiseration, which was, indeed, shown by 
all who know him. He was of a land, cheerful, lively 
disposition, and, considering his spmol affiiction, in good 
health Ho seems to have been loved by everybody 

• In this and one or two other cases I am pleased to 
ocknowlodge my thanks to my esteemed friend Mr Charles 
Mathewi, the distinguished advocate, for retresbmg my 
memory with theso mcidenU. 
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His playmates wheeled him about in his chair so that 
he might enjoy their pastimes, and even carried him up 
and dovm stairs. One of this boy’s sisters married a 
Mr. Chapman ; the other married a man who was a 
doctor, or passed as one, of the name of Lamson. He 
was a man of idle habits, luxurious tastes, and a wicked 
heart. He was in debt, had fraudulently drawn cheques 
when he had nothing at the bank to meet them, and 
was so reduced to poverty that he had pawned his 
watch and his case of surofcal instruments. 

o 

By the death of the boy’s brother in 1879 the two 
sisters and himself received each a sum of £800. This 
boy, Percy, if he came of age, would have a further sum 
of £3,000, but if he died before that period one-half of 
this sum would go to Mrs. Chapman and one-half to 
Mrs. Lamson, the doctor’s wife. 

Lamson had bought a medical practice at Bournemouth 
in 1880, but very soon after writs and executions were 
issued against him. 

For three years before Percy’s death he had been at 
school at Blenheim House, Wimbledon. 

It appeared from his statement while dying that 
he felt just ‘ the same as he did once before, when he was 
at Shanklin with his brother-in-law,’ the doctor, ‘ after 
he had given me a quinine pill.’ ‘ My throat is burning, 
and my skin feels all drawn up.’ This pill, however, did 
not kill him, but it showed, as subsequent events proved, 
the murderous design of his brother-in-law. Dr. Lamson. 

On December 3, the boy being still at school and 
in good health, was amusing himself with his school- 
fellows when his brother-in-law. Dr. Lamson, called. 
Percy was taken into the room to see him, when, the 
doctor said: ‘Well, Percy, old boy, how fat you 
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are IcMDking 1’ It waa a room 16 feet aquore, with a 
gaselier over the table. The doctor sat down, and 
Percy was seated near him The vimtor took out of a 
little bag a Dundee cake and some sweets. He then 
cut a BiUEdl slice of cake with his penknife About 
fifteen mmutes afterwards he said to Jlr Bedbury, the 
master, ' I did not forget yon and your boys these 
capsules will be nice for them to take nanseons medicinea 
in *, and he took several boxes of capsules fi*om the bag 
and placed them on the table. One box he pushed to- 
wards Mr Bedbury, asking him to try them. 

No one had seen Lamson take a capsule out of the 
box, but he was seen to fill one vath sugar and give it 
to the boy, aaying ‘ Here, Percy, you ore a swell pill 
taker ’ T'fTthm five minutea after that the doctor excused 
himself for gomg so soon, aaying if he did not he would 
lose his train. 

Not long after his departure — that is, between eight 
and nme — ^the boy was taken ill end put into bed with 
all the violent symptoms which are invariably produced 
by that almost dea^iest of vegetable poisons, aconitine, 
and he died at twenty mmutes past eleven the same 
night 

Aconitine was found m the stomach , aconitine was 
purchased by the doctor before the boy's death, and, 
bemg weU and having been well, the brother m law gave 
him the lost thing ho swallowed before the pangs of that 
deadly poison and its dreadful symptoms betrayed its 
presence. At that tune no chemical test could bo opphed 
to aconitine, any more than it could to stijchniuo in the 
time of Palmer But its symptoms were, in the one 
case as well as in the other, unmtstakablo, and such as 
no other cause of illnebs would produce 
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Two pills were found in the boy’s play-box, one of 
which was said to contain aconitine. 

Such was the simple case which occupied six days to 
try. The jury were not long in coming to a conclusion, 
and returned into court with a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ 

My awful duty was soon concluded. I told the 
prisoner the law compelled me to pass upon him the 
sentence of death ; but gave him, both by voice and 
manner, to understand that in this world there could be 
no hope for such a criminal. I said, as I thought it right 
to say, that it was no part of my duty to admonish him 
as to how he was to meet the dread doom that awaited 
him, but nevertheless I entreated him to seek for pardon 
of his great sin from the Almighty. It was my opinion, 
and I believe that of the counsel for the defence, that, 
although so much stress was laid upon the capsule and 
the administration of the poison by that means, it was 
not so administered, but that the capsule was an artifice, 
designed to hoodwink the doctors and Treasury solicitors. 

To have poisoned the boy in such a manner would 
have been a clumsy device for so keen and artful a 
criminal as Lamson ; and I knew it was conveyed in 
another manner, although the solicitors never hit 
upon the point. It should be stated that in Lamson’s 
pocket-book were found memoranda as to the symptoms 
and efi'ect of aconitine, and as to there being no test for 
its discovery. Lamson therefore had made the poisoning 
of this boy a careful and particular study. He was not 
such a clumsy operator as to administer it in the way 
suggested. The openness of that proceeding was to 
blind the eyes of detectives and lawyers alike ; the 
aconitine was conveyed to the lad’s stomach hy means 
of a raisin in the piece of Dundee cahe which Lamson 
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out with he j)isnhnife and handed to hm He knew, of 
ooujrse, tie part of tbe cake where it was 
H7 attention, I moat confess, was directed to the 
artifice employed by Lamson, by the Bhallownesa of the 
stratagem, and by the one orcnmatance that seemed to 
elude all eyes^-namely, the Dundee cake and the cnnons 
desire of the man to offer the boy a piece in so unusual 
a manner So eager was he to give him a taste that he 
must needs cut it with hia penkntfe, I was sure, and 
am sure now, although there is no evidence but that 
which common-sense, aoLmg on circumstances, suggested, 
that the aconitine was conveyed to the deceased by 
means of the portion of cake which Lamson gave him, 
and being carefully placed m the intenor of the raism, 
would not operate until the skin had had time to digest, 
and he the opportunity of getting on his joarney to 
Pans, whither he was bound that nighty to await, no 
doubt, the news of the boy’s lUness and death. 

If the poison had been conveyed in the capsule its 
operation would have been almost immediate, and so 
would the detection of the aconitine. As I have said, 
the contrivance would have been too clumsy for so 
crafty a mind. A detective would not expect to find 
the secret design so foolishly exposed any more than a 
spectator would expect to see the actual tnek of a con- 
jurer in the manner of its perfonnauce 

I was not able to bring tho artifice before the jury ; 
the Crown had not discovered it, and Lamson’s deep- 
laid scheme was nearly successful His plan, of course, 
was to lead the prosecution to maintom that ho gave 
the poison in the capsule, and then to compel them to 
show that there was no evidence of it. The jury were 
natinfied that the boy was poisoned by Lamson and 
about the way it was done 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

A FEW specimens of the more remarkable cases that have 
come before me may not be unacceptable or uninterest- 
ing to the general reader, while those in my profession 
will have reasons beyond their dramatic interest for 
appreciating them, the more especially as they will 
know they are fact, and not fiction. 

A singular case of mistaken identity came under my 
notice during the trial of a serious charge of wounding 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm. Five men 
were charged, and the evidence showed that a most 
brutal mutilation of a gamekeeper’s hand had been 
inflicted. The men were notorious poachers, and were 
engaged in a poaching expedition when the crime was 
committed. One of the accused was a young man, 
scarcely more than a youth, but I had no doubt, and 
have none now, that he was one of the cleverest of the 
gang. The men were convicted, but this young man 
vehemently protested his innocence, and declared that 
he was not with the gang that night. His manner 
impressed me so much that I began to doubt whether 
some mistake had not been made. The injured 
keeper, however, whose honesty I had no reason to 
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doubt, declared that this youth was really the man who 
knelt on hia breast and inflicted the grievous injury to 
hia hand by nearly severing the thumb. He swore that 
he had every opportnnity of seeing him while he was 
committing the deed, as his face was close to his own, 
and their eyas met 

Moreover, the young man’s cap was found dose hy 
the spot where the assault took place. About this there 
was no dispute and could be no mistake, for the prisoner 
confessed that the cap waa his, adding, however, that he 
had lent it on that night to one of the other prisoners. 
The yonth vehemently protested his innocence after the 
verdict was given. 

So far as he was concerned I was not satisfied with 
the conviction. * Is it possible/ I asked myself, ‘ that 
there can have been a mistake T I did not think in the 
excitement of such a moment, and during bo fearful a 
struggle with his antagonist, with their faces so dose 
together that they stared into each otheri b eyes, there 
waa that opportunity of seeing the youth’s face ns to 
moke it clear beyond any doubt that this man was the 
man who committed the crime. The jury, I thought, 
had judged too hastily from appearances, which was 
always to be guarded against 

I invited the prosecuting counsel to come to my room, 
and then ashed Irim, ‘ Aro you satisfied with that verdict 
so far OB the youngest prisoner is concerned V 

‘Yes/ he said ; * tho jury found him '* GuUty/' and I 
think tbo evidence was enough to justify the verdict 
■ I do not' 1 said, ‘ and shall try him again on another 
indictment* There was another, involring the same 
evidence, 

I considered tho matter very carefully during the 
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night, and weighed every fact and every piece of 
evidence with every probability, and the more I thought 
of it the more convinced I was that injustice had been 
done. 

First of all, to prevent the men who I was convinced 
were rightly convicted from entertaining any doubt 
about the result of theii’ conviction, I sentenced them to 
penal servitude. 

I then undertook to watch the case on behalf of the 
young man m3^self, and did not, as I might have done, 
assign him eounsel. 

The prisoner was put up for trial, and the second 
inquiry commenced. It had struck me during the night 
that there was a point in the case which had been taken 
for granted by the counsel on both sides, and that that 
point was the one on which the verdict had gone wrong. 
As I have said, T did not doubt the honest belief of the 
keeper, but I doubted, and, in fact, disbelieved alto- 
gether, in the power of any man to identify the face of 
another when their eyes were close together, as he had 
no ordinary but a distorted view of the features. In 
order to test my theory on this matter I took the real 
point in the case, as it afterwards turned out to be. It 
was this : Five men were taken for granted to have been 
in the gang and in the field on that occasion. The 
difficulty was to prove that there were only four, and 
then to show that the young man was not one of the 
four. These two difficulties lay before me, but I re- 
solved to test them to the utmost of my ability. The 
Crown was against me and the Treasury counsel. 

I knew pretty well where to begin, which is a great 
point, I think, in advocacy, and began in the right place. 
I ought to say that the prisoner boldly asserted, when the 
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evidence was given as to the finding of his cap close to 
the spot where the outrage was committed, t^t it was 
his cap, but that he had not worn it on that night, 
having lent it to one of the other men, whom he then 
named This was, to my mmd, a very important point 
in this second tnal, and I made a note of it to assist me 
at a later period of the case. If this was true, the strong 
corroboration of the keeper’s evidence of identity was 
gone. Indeed, it went a good deal farther in its valne 
than that, for it may have been the finding of the 
prisoners cap that mduced the behef that the roan 
whose face he saw was the prisoner’s I 

I asked the prisoner if he would like the other men 
called to prove hia statement*, warning him at the same 
tune that it was upon his own evidence that they hod 
been arrested, and pointing ont the risk he ran from 
their ill wili 

‘ ify lord,* said he, * they wflJ owe me no iJI will, and 
they will not deny what I say It’s true , Tm one of 
’em, and I know they won’t deny it ' 

Without discarding this evidence, I let the case pro 
ceed. I asked the policeman when he came info the 
witness box if he exnmuied carefully the footprints at 
the gate where the men entered He said ho bad, and 
was ginie jyosUxve that there wero the footpnnts of four 
men only, and further, that these pnnts corresponded 
with the shoe* of the four men who had been sentenced, 
and not with those of the prisoner 

It shows how fatal it may he in Judge, counsel or 
jury to take anything for granted m a criminal charge 
It bad been taken for granted at the former tnnl that 
Jive men had entered the field, and how the counsel 
for the defence could have done so I am at a loss to 
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conceive. It was further ascertained that the same 
number and the same footprints marked the steps of 
those coming out of the field. It went even farther, 
for it was proved that no footprints of a fftli man were 
anywhere visible on any other part of the field, altliougk 
the most careful search had been made. 

If this was established, as I think it was beyond all 
controversy, it clearly proved that only four men were 
in the field when the injuries were iullictcd. But it 
might, nevertheless, be that the young man identified 
was one of the four. Whether he was or not was now 
the question at issue ; it was reduced to that one point. 
To disprove this the prisoner said he would like the 
men to bo called. I cautioned him again as to the 
danger of the course he proposed, feeling that he was 
pretty safe as it was in the hands of the jury. They 
could hardly convict under my ruling in the circum- 
stances. 

‘ No, my lord,’ he said, ‘ I am sure they will speah 
the truth about it. They will not swear falsely against 
me to save themselves.’ 

The man who was alleged to have borrowed the cap 
was then brought up, and I asked him if it was true 
that he wore the prisoner’s cap on the night of the 
outrage. He said : ‘ It is true, my lord ; I borrowed it.’ 

" Then are you the man who inflicted the injury on 
the keeper V 

His answer was ; ‘ Unhappily, my lord, I am, and I 
am heartily sorry for it.’ 

When asked, ‘Was this young man with you that 
night ‘ No, my lord,’ was the answer. 

The jury at once said they would not trouble me 
to sum up the case ; they were perfectly satisfied that 
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the prifloner Tras not gniliy, and that what he said was 
true — that he was not in the field that night They 
accordingly acquitted him, to my perfect satiafaotiom 

Of course, I instantly wrote to the Home Becretaiy, 
Mr. H* Matthews (now Viscount Uandaff), who at 
once procured a free pardon on the former conviction, 
and the prisoner was restored to liberty. 

This case strikingly points to the imperative demand 
of justice that every case shall be investigated in its 
minutest detaiL The broad features are not by any 
means suffiaent to fix guilt on anyone accused, and 
it is in such cases that circumstantial evidence is often 
brought in question, while, indeed, the real circum* 
stancsee are too often not brought to light. Ciroum- 
stantial evidence can seldom fail if the real circumstances 
are brought out. Nobody had thought of raising a 
doubt as to there being Jive persons in the field. 

Upon such small points the great issue of a case 
often depends. 

Another curious case came before me on the 
Weetem Cirouit. A solicitor was charged with 
forging the will of a lady, which devised to him 
a considerable amount of her property ; but, os the 
case proceeded, it became clear to me that the will 
was signed after the lady’s death, and then with a 
dry pen held in the hand of the deceased, by the 
accused himself whilst he guided it over a signature 
which he had craftily forged. A woman was present 
when this was done, and os she had attested the 
execution of the will, she was a necessary witness 
for the prisoner, and in exftTOUiation*m*chief she was 
very clear indeed that it was by the hand of the 
deceased that the will was signed, and that she 
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herself had seen the deceased sign it. Suspicion 
onl}’’ existed as to what the real facte were until this 
woman went into the box, and then a scene, highly 
dramatic, occurred in the course of her cross-examina- 
tion by ]\Ii\ Charles Mathews, who held the brief for 
the prosecution. 

The woman positively swore that she saw the 
testatrix sign the will loith her own haiid, and no 
amount of the rough-and-ready, inartistic, and dis- 
ingenious ‘ Will you swear this?' and ‘Are you prepared 
to swear that ?' would have been of any avail. She 
had sworn -it, and was prepared to swear it, in her 
own way, any number of times that any counsel might 
desire. 

The only mode of dealing with her was adopted. 
She was asked : 

‘ Where was the will signed V 

‘ On the bed.’ 

‘ Was anyone near V 

‘ Yes, the prisoner.’ 

‘ How near V 

‘ Quite close.’ 

‘ So that he could hand the ink if necessary V 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

‘ And the pen ?’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

‘ Did he hand the pen ?' 

‘ He did.’ 

‘ And the ink f ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ There was no one else to do so except you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Did he put the pen into her hand ?’ 
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‘ Yes.’ 

* And asssst her while she signed the will V 

■Yee.’ 

‘ How did he assist her ?’ 

‘ By raising her in the bed and supporting her when 
he had raised her.’ 

' Did he guide her hand 1’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Did he tonoh her hand at all f 

‘ I think he did just touch her hand.' 

' When he did touch her hand, seas she dead f 

At this last question the woman turned terribly 
pale, was seen to falter, and fell in a swoon on the 
ground, and so revealed the truth which she had coroe 
to deny. 



CHAPTER LXI 

THE STORY OF THE BUS 

I "WAS in a case in which a brougham had collided 
with an omnibus. My junior was a ]\![r. Shaw, an 
Englishman, and not, therefore, accustomed to Scotch 
vernacular. Lord Campbell was very jealous of his 
country’s language, as of every other thing appertain- 
ing to it, even to its haggis, and as Shaw kept 
pronouncing the brougham as if it were spelt with 
two syllables, Campbell, after correcting him two or 
three times, at last got angry, and, his Scotch blood 
being up and he himself eager to get away, said : 

‘ Mr. Shaw, there is a way in Scotland we have of 
calling things by their reicht naames ; but we’re in 
England, and I would obsarve that the name of the 
noble and lamed lord was not Broug-ham, but 
Brougham. It is Sauterday afternoon, and, in 
addition to its being inelegant to call things by their 
wrong naames, it is a reason why it should be called 
as if spelt Broom. It would just save a syllable 
which is altogether just waaste, and would shorten 
the proceedings.’ 

After this long speech, which wasted much more 

time than the fault complained of, the case proceeded 
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until presently Campbell asked a rntness whioh 
CK)nrse was pursued by the omnibus. 

I was waiting my opportunity, and at last seized it. 

‘ My lord,’ I suggested, ‘ os we all desire, with your 
lordship, to get away, it being Saturday afternoon, 
would your lordship see any great objection to 
calling that vehicle a hxis ? By that pronunciation 
we should save two syllables more.* 

Campbell, who, although quick-tempered, was, 
nevertheless, quite appreciative of a good joke, 
laughed heartily, and said, with affected pomposity 
suitable to the occasion : 

‘ Be it so, Air. Hawkins.* 

I admired Campbell . at all times for his high 
qualities, albeit he was severe and formal to a degree. 
The infamous woman I mentioned as the arsenical 
poisoner had escaped a great many times the late she 
deserved. But at length the devil could assist her no 
longer, for she fell into the hands of 'Jock Campbell ' 
to be tried for her life. 

‘ L^et her be seated,* said Jock, ‘ let her be seated 
— a sure sign of the operation that awaited her. 

She hod been tried several times for murder before 
other judges, and had escaped. Although now found 
guilty of only an attempt to murder, Campbell hanged 
her most righteously. 

When the poisoner Bolmor was brought boforo 
Campbell at the Old Bailey, his lordship said, in 
answer to nn application that the prisoner might 
be seated : ‘ By all means, lot the prisonor bo 
seated.* 

There wag a strong contrast between Ix)rd Campbell 
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and the Lord Chief Baron Pollock in temperament, 
disposition, and meotal endowments. Both were 
great men, and I, had the greatest esteem for them, 
for both were kind to me. But there was, I think, 
more to love in the Chief Baron and more to attract 
in almost every way. For instance, he had the most 
delightful sense of humour and even fun, as well as 
a brilliant wit which, although it could sometimes be 
broad, was never coarse. 

If there was one thing that put him off the 
even balance of his temper, it was the boasting of 
some upstart who had made money and wanted 
position. On the other hand, nothing was more 
pleasing to him than to meet one who, by force 
of intellect and character, had risen to eminence, 
no matter in what department of human energy. It 
was the overcoming of obstacles that, in his opinion, 
showed more of a man’s worth than anything else. 

He attended at the Old Bailey with otlier Judges 
in his proper turn, and much experience of human 
character was gained from those assemblages of wealth, 
learning, luxury, ignorance, and crime. 

One day the Becorder of London, in presenting 
the Lord Mayor to him, which he did in bombastic 
and inflated language, described his early education 
and struggles, his poverty, industry, perseverance, 
and ultimate wealth. 

He said : ‘ My lord, he became an orphan when a 
young boy, and suffered, indeed, great poverty ; but 
by his energy and perseverance he has now become 
one of our city nobles.’ 

Pollock Hstened apparently with the greatest 
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inter^rt; to the story of bo much, greatness, and pre- 
sently asked : 

‘ \Vhat is the difference between Rta former circuni- 
Btances and the present ?* 

The city nobles looked, but could not answer ; 
even the learned Heoorder was puzzled to give a 
definition of the different condition of things. 

Then the Lord Chief Baron, with the smile that 
oharacterized him, said : 

' I will tell you the diffeirenoe : it is merely a 
matter of degree. In youth he was a poor orphan, 
and now he is a better-off nm* 

* Cut it short 1’ cried a prisoner to this same Lord 
Mayor, who was lecturing him abont the road to 
min, and so ou. ^ If I’d got your money-bags, old 
hcss, do you think I should be where I am ? Not 
for Joe 1 And if your worship hadn’t got no more 
nor IVe got, do you think you'd be where you are f 
No, no I Tou go without grub for a day or two, 
and see if you wouldn’t do zummnt besides preaching 
to sioh chaps as we. You talks of our walkin’ about 
with our ’anda in our pockets ; why, you’d putty 
soon ’ave yours in somebody else’s if you wanted 
grub. Put yourself in my place, your worship.* 

‘ No, no,’ said his lordship, * not if I know it ; but 
ni give you another ohaucc.’ 

And he did, for the prisoner’s circamstanccs came 
home to him os no other argument would have done ; 
so that if there was nothing in the Lord Jfayors 
lecture, there was a good deal in the prisoners. 

There was another worshipful Alderman whose 
flashes of wit were brilliant, but irregular, and at one 
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of the festive gatherings at tlie Old Bailey he pro- 
pounded the following conundrum : 

‘ What is the difference between a pair of silk 
stockings and a donkcv V 

O V 

Everyone considered that there must be an 
amazing difference in man}’’ ways, and the aldcrmanic 
intellect was considered to have made an advance in 
discovery, if not in science. 

You heard murmurs of repetition as are usual on 
occasions of such profundity, but no one, curiously 
enough, could sec the difference. 

The witty Alderman, however, with a smile of 
self-approval, said : 

‘ The difference between a pair of silk stockings 
and a donkey is that the one you ivear and the other 
yoii are. Ha ! ha ! ha !’ 

The answer was so good that it was greeted with 
a round of applause, which threatened the conviviality 
of the remainder of the evening. At last a literary 
gentleman, whose name I am not at liberty to give, 
because I have not time to obtain his consent, as he 
is absent from England at the moment of my writing, 
asked : 

‘ What is the difference between a gentleman and 
an Alderman V 

It was a remarkably clever riddle, but the asker 
thought it was not beyond the bounds of propriety, 
seeing how the Alderman had exercised his own 
faculty of imagination. 

The Alderman looked and considered. 

‘ YouTl never guess it,’ said the journalist, 

‘Ho ?’ 
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‘ No, becfluse the one you are, and the other you 
never -will be. Ha 1 ha 1 ha T 

I believe that was the Alderman's last 
I am told by a fidend who was pretty loyal in his 
attendance at these convivial meetings that on one 
occasion after Mr. Jones, the Chaplain of Newgate, 
had responded to the toast of his health, and duly 
expatiated on the oonversion of the savages brought 
within hia ministration, and said bow gratifying it 
was to the Corporation that so many of them were 
aeaisted to lead reformed lives in other countries, and 
■what nice letters he received fi*om them — ‘ Yes,' said 
Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder, ‘ I have no doubt 
it was one of the reformed lambs of Jones's flook that 
stole my watch when I was in America.' 

I was not a frequent diner, but have no doubt that 
these convivialities, now no more, tended to the most 
genial interchange of good feeling, especially between 
the City proper and the City improper — I mean the 
City's extra-parochial poor neighbour, the Temple» 
whioh seems to have no parish to frdl back upon, 
however much it may nc^ relief How many of 
its poor, I wonder, have gone back from these dinners 
to their lonely chambers blessing Heaven that there 
was such an institution os the dear Old Bailey I 
Speaking in all seriousness, our hospitable hosts, 
who aro our colleagues on the Bench of tho Central 
Criminal Court, o^n did us tho honour to say that 
they improved their knowlodgo of law while sitting 
with tho Judges. I answer in return that Judges 
improve thoir knowledge in other matters which they 
find useful in its administration ; and in taking leave 
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of the ‘Ancient of Daj’s’ — tlic Corporation of London 
— I cannot but feel tliat it is now, as it ever has been, 
one of the most valuable of our nation’s institutions. 
It is old indeed, but it can never be antiquated while 
it preserves its excellent constitution and continues 
in the exercise of its beneficent and manifold public 
duties ; who that has known it as I have but must 
wish a never-ending existence to this great consolida- 
tion of human interests ? 



CHAPTER HSJI 

A IiAflT BmnnSCKHOB OF BASON BOLLOOK 

[The List reminiaceiice of dear old Baron Pollock — the 
‘ lost of the Barone/ if not the best — -the equal of 
in audability and brightneea of intellect, ie given 
the following account of a acene that took place at 
Winchester Afleisea. 

Sir Henry Hawkba, on taking his seat on the Bench 
one morning, had not the light smile and jaunty manner 
wherewith ne was wont to make his bow to the jury 
and the Bar. 

He looked end, os one who had received bad news, 
and it was some little time before he spoke. In the 
meanwhile he opened bis note-book and turned over 
its pages, not as if preparing for work, but rather as if 
to delay the little speech which he intended to make. 
At last ho said in a voice quivering with emotion :] 

‘ I am quite satisBed that no ono who hears my 
voice nnd who know Saron Pollock can feci anything 
but the deepest sorrow that ht is no tnorc, and will 
never again be scon in the familiar spot where ho 
tiflod to be. 

'Three weeks ago, the day before I left for circuit, 
Bnrou Pollock was presiding in court in tho absence 
of the IjOhI Chief Justice, and little did I think it 
would bo tho last time I should oxohaiigo words 
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with. liim. From the time he entered the profession, 
I had preceded him by some three or four years, 
and from the time of his entry upon his career down 
to the hour of his death I never heard one single word 
other than that which was commendatory of him. 

‘ He was a man of sound judgment, very equal 
temper, very kindly, and very affectionate to all those 
who came in contact with him, I never heard 
Baron Pollock speak unjustly or use an ill word of 
any human creature. Having had great knowledge 
and experience of him, I can but say I feel deeply 
his loss. I know that a good man has gone to his 
rest. 

‘ Those in whose presence I am speaking feel 
that I am speaking nothing but the truth. I could 
say much more, but it is not the time to dwell on 
his merits either as a lawyer or a friend. I only make 
the announcement to you for the purpose of express- 
ing my sorrow at his having been taken from us, 
and I am sure you will all agree in what I have said.’ 

[It need not be added that profound silence was 
everywhere in court, and for awhile no one spoke ; at 
last the leader of the circuit, in a few weU-chosen 
words and in a manner that showed deep feeling, 
expressed the sorrow of all who had known and loved 
the late Baron, and no one could know him, as the 
learned counsel added, without agreeing with every- 
thing the learned Judge had said. 

And so farewell to Baron Pollock, one of the most 
amiable Judges who ever adorned the Bench. He was 
the last of that ancient court which for more than 
seven hundred years had been known as the Court 
of Exchequer. He was the ‘ last of the Barons.’] 



CHAPTER LXni 


ME, J. L. TOOLB OK THE pWV(m 

[8m Hkney Hawbinb was sitting at Derby Assizes in 
the Cnmmal Court, which, as usual m country towns, 
was crowded so that you could scarcely breathe, while 
the air you breathed was like the breath of a pestilence. 
There was, however, a bttle space left behind the dock 
which admitted of the passage of one man at a time. 

WiDdowB and doors were all securely closed, so as 
to prevent draught, for nothing is so bad os draught 
when you are hot, and nothing mokes you so hot as 
being stived by hundreds m a narrow space without 
draught 

He happened to look up into the faces of this shining 
but by no means brilliant assembly, when, what should 
ho observe peeping over tho shoulders of two buxom 
factory women with blue kerchiefs but the head of J. I*. 
Toole ! At least, it looked like Mr. Toole’s head ; but 
how it came there it was impossible to say. His head 
was a delight anywhere, but it seemed now out of place. 

The Marshal asked tho Sheriff, ‘ Isn’t that Toolo 1’ 

The answer was, ' It looks like him.’ 

Wo know ho was in tho town, and that there was 
to be a bespeak night, when Her Majesty’s Judge* and 
tho Midland Circuit would honour, etc. Derby is not 
behind other towns in this respect. 

Presently tho Judge’s eyes went in tho direction of 
tho object whicli excited so much curiosity, and, hke 
everyone else, ho was interested in tho appearance of 
176 
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the great comedian, although nt that moment he was 
not acting a part, but enduring a situation. 

In the afternoon the actor was on the Bcncli sitting 
next to the marshal, and assuming an air of great 
gravity, whicli would liavc become a Judge of tlic 
greatest dignit}’. There was never the faintest sug- 
gestion of a smile. He looked, indeed, like Byron’s 
description of the Corsair : 

‘ And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope, withermg, fled, and Mercy sighed farewell.’ 

A turkey-cock in a pulpit could not have seemed 
more to dominate the proceedings. 

One very annoying circumstance occurred at this 
Assize. It was the cracking, sometimes almost banging, 
of the scats and w%ainscotting, whicli had been remade of 
oak. Every now and again there was a loud squeak, 
and then a noise like the cracking of walnuts. To a 
sensitive mind it must have been a trying situation, as 
Toole afterw'ards said, when you arc trying prisoners. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry pursued the even tenor of his 
way, speaking little, as was his wont, and thinking 
much about the case before him, one of a very trumpery 
character, unless you measured it by the game laws. 
But no one less liked to be disturbed by noises of any 
kind than Sir Henry when at work. Even the rustling 
of a newspaper w^ould cause him to direct the reader to 
study in some other part of the building. 

Suddenly there was a squeaking of another kind 
distinguishable from all others — it was the squeaking of 
Sunday hoots. In the country no boots are considered 
Sunday boots unless they squeak. At all events, that 
was the case in Derbyshire at the time I write of. 

The noise proceeded from a heavy farmer, a juror-in- 
waiting, who was allowed to cross from one side of the 
court to the other for change of air. His endeavour to 
suppress the noise of his boots only seemed to cause 
them the greater irritation. There was a universal 
VOL. u. 33 
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titter as the crowd looked tip to see what line the Judge 
would take. 

Sir Henry reproved quietly, and juirt; as the fanner, 
who was prancing like an elephant, had got well in front 
of the Bench, he said : 

‘ If that gentleman desires to perambulate thin court, 
he had better take off his boots.' 

The gravity of the situation was disturbed, but that 
of the farmer remained, unhappily for him, for, with one 
foot planted firmly on the ground and the other poised 
between heaven and earth, he was afraid to let it come 
down, and there he stood. 'We will wait,’ said the 
Judge, ‘ until that gentleman has got to the door which 
leads into the street.’ The juryman, Toole told us 
afterwards, was delighted, for he escaped for the whole 
Assise. 

Although there was much laughter, Toole knew his 
position and dignity too well to loin in it ; but be did 
what any respectable cTtfren would be expected to do in 
the circumstances — tried to suppress it, yet made bu^ 
faces in the attempt that the whole house came down in 
volleys. But now ho was resolved to set matters right, 
and prevent any further repetition of unseemly conduct 
The way ho did so is worthy of note. Ho took a pen, 
dipped it in the ink, and then, imreading his elbows out 
as one in great authority, and duly impressed with tho 
dignity of tho situation, wrote these words on a sheet 
of paper, which had the royal arms in the centre, his 
tongue meanwhile seeming to imitato tho motion of his 
pen : ‘ I have had my eye on you for a long time 
and if T see you laugh again I will send you to prison. 
Be warned in time.’ 

* Just hand that,’ said he, giving it to a javoUn-man, 
tho gentleman there in the gnen and red hoir. 

The paper wtis stuck into tho slit of tho tapering 
fishing-rod-likc instrument, and placed under tho nysc 
of tho man who had been laughing. It was some time 
before he could believe bis eyes, but a thrust or two of 
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pair of spectacles, aud conviueed 
for his perusal, d’he cflcct was 
handed the document to his wife. 
A'atch the face of Toole, suffused 
I yet prcscr^dng its clastic dignity, 
of the fanner, which was almost 
hey interchanged furtive glances 
\ However, it all ended happily, 
ufflicd apcain. Toole was invited 

0 O 

i’s dinner, but being himself on 
I erty till eleven, when he took 
to ‘ look in ’ was accepted instead 

eordingly went for his ‘ look in,’ 
ast eleven, was in time for dinner, 
ace till half-past twelve, the court 
2.15. However, we spent a ver}'- 
e telling the story of his going to 
ichborne trial related elsewhere, 
)f the Queen refusing once upon 
jx at Drury Lane Theatre while 
iC, which made Mr. Smith so 
hardly bring himself to propose 
at a dinner that same evening at 
rse ‘ E. T.’ felt it, and nothing 
ted his resenting it in a suitable 
When one Sovereign is affronted 
hing is to consider their respec- 
s, for that, as a rule, is the test 
mercial world. But the sequel 
Although me and Her Majesty 
'ence, I think on the whole I may 
Fool is he who neglects his 

1 exchange Sovereign contempt, 
vation. 

ntertainment that Sir Henry told 
’s clerk and the bad boy — a true 
h it may be without a moral. 

33—2 
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The befit fitoriea, said Toole, like the beat people, have 
no moralfl — at least, none to make a song abont — any 
more than the beat doga have the longest tails, 

A gentleman who was a cuatomer at a certain bank 
waa aaked by a bank clerk whether a partictdor cheqno 
bore hie signature. 

The gentleman looked at it, and said, ‘That is aU 
right." 

‘ All right V said the bank derk. ‘ Is that really yoor 
signature, air V 

* Certainly/ said the gentleman. 

* Quite sure, sir V 

* As sure as I am of my own existence.’ 

The derk looked puzzled and somewhat dificoncerted, 
so sure was he that the fdgnature was Mse. 

‘ How can I be deceived in my own handwriting ?’ 
aaked the supposed drawer of the cheque. 

'Well,' said the derk, ‘you will excuse me, I hope, 
but I have rtjwed to pay on that giynature because I 
do not believe it is yours." 

‘ Pay P sidd the customer ; ‘ for Heaven’s sake, do 
not dishonour my signature." 

‘ I will never do tiiat,* wos the answer ; ‘ but will you 
look through your papers, counterfoils, bank-book, and 
accounts, and see if you can trace this cheque T 

The customer looked through his accounts and found 
no trace of the cheque or the amount for which it was 
given. 

At lost, on examininff the number of the cheque, he 
was convinced that the signature could not be bis, 
bcoausf he had never had a cheyne-hook with that 
nuniber tn it At the same time, his astomshmeat was 
that the derk should know his handwriting better 
than ho know it himsclfl 

‘ I will tdl yon," said the dorl^ ‘ how I discovew 
the forgery. A boy presented this cheque purporting 
to have been signed W you. I cashed it. Ho 
again with another. I cashed that. A little while 
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he came again, a^ly suspicions were then 
t b}’’ anytliing in the signature or the 
by the circumstance of the frcquoicj/ of his 
hen he came tlie third time, llo^Ycvcr, I 
)aymcnt until I saw you, because the line 
signature with which you always finish was 
same angle; it went a trifle nearer the 
I at once concluded it was a kokgkuv.’ 
jrned out to be. 

said Toole, ‘ deserves to be t^ilcen up by 
[■ he has great talent.’ 

speaking of this matter,’ said Sir Henry, ‘ I 
u that bankers’ clerks arc the very best that 
)e invented as tests for handwriting. Their 
and accuracy arc perfectly astonishing, 
y ever make a mistake, and arc seldom 
The experts in handwriting arc clever 

1 mean to be true; but every expei't in a 
doctor, calligrapher, or phrenologist, has 

3wn quantity of bias, and must almost of 
‘ be is on the one side or the other, exer- 
ever unintentional it may be. The banker 
out this influence, and therefoi-c, if not more 

2 correct, is more reasonably supposed to 

een examining Nethercliffe,’ said Sir Henry, 
m I was always on the best of terms, 
chaffed him too often, perhaps, for his 
ud. 

awkins,” said he one day in plaintive 
^ hope you will fnish with me to-day, 
have to be in a case at Liverpool to- 

k 1 have done with you,” I said. ‘‘ I liavc 
out of -you as I want.” 

"^e looked confused and not a little sur- 
he always came out of the box wjtli the 
. had had the best of counsel. 
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‘ Anxious on this occasion to undeceive him, I fixed 
my eyes on him for a little while, and then said : 

‘ “ You need not look surprised, Mr, Netherdiffe. I 
have no other question to ask you, but if you will 
allow me, I will give you a little piece of advice.** 

' He was most respwtfally gratefoL 
‘ “ I am sure, Mr. Hawkins, I shall be much obliged, 
for any advice you will give me will be of the greatest 
service, I am sure." 

‘ “ Very well, then ; I hope youTl profit by it For 
G — 's sake don’t you go and tell a Liverpool jury what 
yon have been aaying in this case to-day, for if you do 
no jn^ in the world will believe you.” 

‘“Indeed, sir," Hetbercliffe said — “indeed, sir," he 
added as he stepped down from the box. 

“ * Yes, sir, mark that ; they will not believe you T 
‘ Exit Netherdiffe,’ 

* Do yon remember, Sir Henry,’ asked Toole, ' what 
the dever rogue Orton wrote in his pocket-book ? 
“ Some has money no brtuns ; some has brains no 
money ; them os has money no brains was made for 
them os has brains no money.” ’ 

‘ Just like Roger,' said Sir Henry. This was a catch- 
phrase in Bodety at the time of the trinh 

Someone recited from a number of Hood^s Covwc 
Anmtal the following poem by Tom Hood : 

■ A BIRD OF ANOTHER FEATHER.* 

' Teatrecn, when I retired to bed, 

I bad a funny dream ; 

Imagination backward sped 
tip History’s andent stream. 


* These Unoi appeared, I think, in about 187d, and I have 

to make acknowledgments to Ibose whom I have been nnable 
to ask for permiision to reproduce, and trust they will accept 
both my apologies and thanks. — IL H. 
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A falconer in fullest dress 
Was teaching me his art ; 

Of tercel, eyas, hood, and jess, 

The terms I learnt by heart. 

‘ He flew his falcon to attack 
The osprey, swan, and hern, 

And showed me, when he wished it back. 
The lure for its return. 

I thought it was a noble sport ; 

I struggled to excel 

My gentle teacher, and, in short, 

I managed rather well. 

‘ The dream is o’er, and I to-day 
Eeturn to modern time ; 

But yet IVe something more to say, 

If you will list my rhyme. 

I’ve been a witness in a case 
For seven long mortal hours. 

And, cross-examined, had to face 
The counsel’s keenest powers. 

‘ With courteous phrase and winning smiles 
He led me gently on ; 

I fell a victim to his wiles ; — 

But how he changed anon ! 

“ Oh, you’re prepared to swear to that !” 
And “Now, sir, just take care !” 

And “ Come, be cautious what you’re at !’’ 
With questions hard to bear. 

‘ And when he’d turned me inside out. 

He turned me outside in ; 

I knew not what I was about. 

My brain was all a-spin. 

I’m shaking now with nervous fright. 

And since I left the court 

I’ve changed my dream-opinion quite — 

I don’t think Hawkins sport !’ 
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Before concluding the evening,’ Toole said : 

* Ton remember your joke. Sir Henry, about Miss 
Brain and her black kids ?* 

‘ Not for the world, not for the world, my dear 
Toole 1’ 

‘ Not for the world, Sir Henry, not for the world ; 
only for us ; not before the boys I You said it was 
the beet joke you ever made.’ 

‘ And the worst. But I was not a Judge then.’] 
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ON GIUNTING BAIL THE PO'WER OF KIDIOULE 

Ro Judge has a riglit to press an argument against 
a strong pi’obability. Two cases came before me of 
child murder at Ajssizes. The evidence against one of 
the women was so slight that I felt it my duty 
to express no little astonishment that such grave 
charges should be brought without suiBcient evidence 
to support them. In both cases the same thing 
occurred, and, after dealing with the graver charge 
of murder, the lesser one of concealment of birth was 
proceeded with. 

I felt it my duty to direct an acquittal in each case 
at the termination of the evidence for the Crown, and, 
fui’ther, made such observations on the conduct of the 
magistrates as I thought proper and necessarj’' on 
account of their Avaiit of appreciation of the evidence 
submitted to their tribunal. 

In consequence of their lack of dLseerament, to say 
nothing more, one of these poor girls bid been kept 
in custody for three months. It for them to 

discharge themselves of an unpIeasAr,r c utv by sendin^^- 
the case to the Assizes, but it extremely hard 
against the accused to be loei:^ -p rrithout the 
shghtest proof of guilt. 
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I always had a very strong opinion on the sabject 
of allowing persona accnsed of crime to be sidmitted 
to baih which I will deal with in a few observations 
by-and-by. On this particular occasion I expressed 
myself to the grand jury in words which I hoped 
might be remembered by those whose duties are not 
merely perfunctory, but ought to be in some measure 
judicial I told them that they ought, in tvtry case, 
to ask themselvis, and not merely ask their clerl, Is 
there evidence upon which we, as reasonable men, 
would say there is a primd facie case to be submitted 
to a jury ? By no means should the question be, 
Is there evidence upon which we would convict I 
I told them that the object of committing a man 
for trial is that he may present himself at the proper 
time ; and if he can procure bail it ought always to be 
accepted, unless he is charged with an offence of such 
a character that probably no amount of bail would 
be sufficient to insure his appearance at the time 
appointed. In nine cases out of ten the charges arc, 
in agricultural and rural districts, of larceny committed 
by persons who are not likely to run away- — person* 
who have lived all their lives in the neighbourhood, 
and to whom running a\ray would be almost nn 
impossibility. A labouring man, for instance, who 
does not cam anything like a pound n week, snd 
could not find bail to the extent of £5, when tho 
crime is not a serious ono, should, in my ojtinion, bo 
let out on such bail as ho can reasonably give. 
week’s wages would bo amply suffleiont, and if 
could not procure that I sco no reason why ho shou 
not bo let out ^ritbout au^* surety at all. 
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I know it lins been snid. but I do not agree witli 
it, tliat tlic ineaninij of tlic Lcgiplaturc was tlint 
a person before being liberated on bail slionld find 
sureties; but if a man, after being convicted, can be 
let out on his own recogniwinccs to come up for 
judgment, it seems to me that he ought 1^ bo let out 
under similar conditions before he has been found 
guilt}'. 

[Public bodie.s arc too often immovable by remon- 
strance or prayer so far as the ])enefit of the i>ublic is 
concerned. Araong.st tlic manifold changes of tlic world, 
their hearts are firmly fixed where their own interest or 
convenience is found. Tliey are immutable. Bumldc- 
dom adjusts his three-cornered hat, plants his tasselled 
cane firmly in front of him, and, looking up at vacancy, 
says, with husky voice, ‘ I shan’t do nothink, and the 
world shan’t make me do nothink.’ 

It was thus with the Judge’s lodgings at for 

centuries — ‘ I shan’t do nothink,’ althougli the lodgings 
were so unhealthy that Judge after Judge had com- 
plained bitterly of the discomfort of the place into which 
he was thrust after his hard day’s work in the no less 
unhealthy court was finished. 

The SherifiTs carriage, in all the pomp of gorgeous 
heraldry and varnish, with richly cajxirisoned horses 
and powdered coachman, with two magnificent footmen 
holding their wands of office in the rear, drove up to a 
den, but they cli'ove up only a journey of half a dozen 
paces, since the horses' heads were at the door of the 
lodgings while the carriage wheels were at the entrance 
to the court. 

It happened that at an autumn Assize Sir Henry 
Hawkins was the Judge on circuit, and hajipily a sheej)- 
stealing case came before him under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The stealing had taken place in August just after the 
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Sommer Assizes ; the sheep had to be killed, and t 
skins were preserved in a bo^ to be produced at the 
for the purpose of identification by the farmer, to vI 
the sheep belonged, and who swore to them by 
brand. 

Sir Henry, in the hottest days, never allowed a win 
or door to be kept open ; the air, therefore, in a dcn‘ 
crowded court was none of the purest ; but when 
skins were unpacked, having been in the box formoi 
the odour was almost insufferable, and many per 
were ilL 

After identification of the skins the counsel for 
prosecution asked the Judge if they might bo tr 
away. 

Perfectly indifferent as to any cumulative smcl 
that neighbourhood, he said: ‘Yea; oh yes, you 
take them away if you wish it.’ 

Then the policeman in charge of the skins asked ^ 1 
he shonld take them to. 


' You had better,’ said Sir Henry, * taie them tp ^ 
drawing-room of the Judge's lodgings; thesmdlwxU^ 
he noticed there,' ■ 

Everybo(^ laughed who was well enough to do 4 
except the Judge, who looked in front of his desk 
out a smile. 

The next day the local press teemed with the 
and amusing leading articles. The local press at * 
had got Bumbledom in a comer, and belaboured ) 
with such efiect tEiat before the next Assizes f 
hnd been rendered fit for human habitation. 


Antbority never listened to judicial remc- 
it succumbed to the power of ridicule, >>■ 
removes mountains, 


* I owe the rcrival of this episode to - 
Mr. Hammond Chambers, K.C. — H. 



CHAPTER LXV 


A FULL MKMUKR OF THF JOCKEY CLUB 

I KNEW a great many men connected witli the Turf, 
from the highest to the humblest, but although I 
have spent the most agreeable hours amongst them, 
there is little which, if written, would afford amuse- 
ment — ever^d/hing in a stoiy or a hon moi, a repartee 
or a joke, depends, like a jewel, on its setting. At 
Lord Falmouth’s, m}’’ very old and esteemed friend, I 
have spent many jovial and hapi^y hours. He was 
one of the most amiable of hosts, and of a boundless 
hospitality ; ran many distinguished horses, and won 
many big races. I used to drive with him to see his 
horses at exercise before breakfast, and in his com- 
pany visited some of the most celebrated men of the 
day, who were also amongst the most distinguished 

of the Turf. Amongst these was Prince B , 

whose fate was the saddest of all my reminiscences 
of the Turf, I almost witnessed his death, for it 
took place nearly at the moment of my taking leave 
of him at the Jockey Club. There was a flight of 
stairs from where I stood with him, leading down 
to the luncheon-room, and there he appears to have 
slipped and fallen. 
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I don t know that it was in oonsoquenoe of this 
accident, or whether it had anything to do with it, bat 
I seemed after this sad event to have praoticaUy broken 
my connection with the Tnrf, and yet perhaps I was 
more intimately attached to it than ever, for Lord 
Hosobery ashod me being an honorary member of 
the Jockey dub) whether there was any reason, so 
for as my judioinl position was conoemed, why I 
should not be elected a JiiU member. I said there 
was none. So hia lordship proposed me, and I was 
elected. 

The only privilege I acquired by ‘ fall membership ’ 
was that I had to pay ten guineas a year subscription 
instead of nothing. I almost regularly had the 
honour of being invited, with other members of tho 
olnb, to the entertainment given by the 

Prince of Wales on the Derby night — a festivity 
continued since His Majesty’s accession to tho throne. 
Nor shall I forget the several occosions on which I 
have had the honour to be the guest of His Gracious 
Majesty at Sandringham ; nod I mention them hero 
to record my respectful gratitude for tho kindness 
and hospitality of their Mqjestics tho Bang and Queen 
whenever it has been my good fortune to be invited. 

Speaking, however, of racing men, I have always 
thought that the passion for gambling is one of tho 
strongest propensities of our nature, and once tho 
mind is given to it tboro is no restraint possible, 
cither from law or pulpit Its fascination never 
slackens, and time never blunts the keen desire of 
solf-gratifieation which it engenders, while tho grip 
with which it fastens uiKm us is ns fast in old ago a« 
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in youth. It Avill absorb all other pleasures and pas- 
times. I will give an instance of what I mean. 
There was a well-known bookmaker of my acquaint- 
ance whose whole mind was devoted to this passion ; 
his whole hfe was a gamble ; everything seemed to 
be created to make a bet upon. Do what he would, 
go where he would, his thoughts were upon horse- 
racing. 

I was staying with Charley Carr, the owner and 
occupier of Baddington Park, with a small party of 
guests invited for shooting. One morning there was 
to be a rabbit-killing expedition, and, after a pretty 
good morning’s walk, I had a rest, and then leisurely 
went along towards the trysting-place for lunch. It 
was a large oak-tree, and as I came up there was 
Hodgson, the bookie, who did not see me, walking 
round the rabbits, which lay in rows, counting them, 
and muttering ^Two — four — itventy,’ and so on up 
to a hundi’ed. He then paused, and after a while 
soliloquized : ‘ All 1 fancy a hundred ! One hundred 
dead uns ! What would I give for such a lot for 
the Chester Cup V 

His mind was not with the rabbits except in 
connection with his betting -book on the Chester 
Cup. He was by no means singular except in the 
manner of showing his propensity. The devotees 
of ‘ bridge ’ are all Hodgsons in their way. 

At Benchers’ table one night I was speaking of 
Clarkson in a case at the Old Bailey. He had been 
with me in consultation in a very bad case. We had 
not the ghost of a chance of winning it, and indicated 
our opinion to that effect to the unhappy client. 
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He turned from ua •mth a sad look, as if despera- 
tion had seirod him, and then, vith tears in his eyes, 
asked Clarkson if he thought it advisable for him to 
surrender and take his trial 

* IVfy good man/ said Clarkson, ‘ it is my duty as 
a loyal subject to advise you to surrender and take 
your trial, hut, if I \vert in your shoes, m be damned 
if I would r 

The man, however, for some reason or other, did 
surrender like a good citizen, and the man who did 
not appear was his own leading counsel Clnrksom 
He never even looked in, and the conduct of 
the case, therefore, devolved on me. I did my best 
for him, however, and succeeded. The man was 
acquitted 

Not content with thia piece of good fortune, for 
such indeed it was, he was ill-advised enough to 
bring an action for malici<ms prosecution. Lord 
Denman tried it, and told him it was a most im- 
pudent action, and he was astonished that ho was 
not convicted 

During this conversation another, as I have been 
informed, took place, and Ijord Westbury is reported 
to have said : 

‘ I did not assert that the House of Lionls had 
abolished hell with costs, nlthongh I have no doubt 
that tho large majority would gladly assent to any 
such decree — all, in fact, except tho Bishops,’ 

As I never listen to after-dinner thcologj', I for- 
bear comment on this subject ; but before this time 
there had been a curious notion brought by n church- 
Avardon against hU Vicar for refusing to administer 
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the Sacrament to him, on tlie ground Unit lie did not 
believe in the personality of the devil. After the 
decisions in the courts below, it was finally deter- 
mined bj’’ the House of Lords that the Vicar was 
wrong. Hence it was that Wcstbuiy was reported 
to have said that the House of Lords had abolislied 
hell with costs. ‘ What I did say,’ said Westbury, 
‘ was that the poor churchwarden who did not at one 
time believe in the personality of the devil returned 
to the true orthodox Christian faith when he received 
his attorney’s bill.’ 

Turning to me, his lordship said : 

‘ jMy dear Hawkins, jmu shall write your reminis- 
cences, and, what is more, they shall be printed in 
good type, and, what is more, the first copy shall be 
directed to me.’ 

And so it should be if I only knew his address. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

THE LITTU! MOUBB AND THE PRISONEE 

I COME now to a little event which ocoarred daring 
my judgeship, and which I call roy little mouse stoiy. 
It took place on October 30, 1900. 

I was presiding as Judge at the Old Bailey 
Sessions of that autumn, and a case came before 
me of a prisoner who was undergoing a term of two 
years’ unprisoninent with hard labour for some oflbnce 
against the Post Office. 

The charge against him on the present occasion 
was attempting to murder or do some grievous 
bodily harm to a prison warder. This officer was 
on duty in the prisoner’s cell when tbo assault took 
place. 

The facts relied on by the Crown wore simple 
enough. The warder had gone into the cell to take 
the man’s dinner, when suddenly the prisoner seized 
the knife brought for his use, and made a rush at 
the warder with it in his hand, at the same time 
uttering threats and imprecations, 

Bolioring hia life to bo in danger, the warder ran 
to the door and got outside into the adjoining corridor, 
pulling tbo cell-door to after him and closing iL 
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He had no sooner escaped than the ]Drisoner struck 
a violent blow in the dh’ection the warder had gone, 
but the door being closed, it fell harmlessly upon it. 
It left such a mark, however, that no doubt could be 
entertained as to the violence with which it was 
delivered and the probable result had it reached the 
warder himself. 

Thus presented, the case looked serious. Mr. 
Montagu Williams, who was counsel for the Crown, 
felt it to be, as it undoubtedly was, his duty in 
common fairness to present not only the bare facts 
necessary for his own case, but also those which he 
felt might be relied upon by the prisoner as his 
defence, or at all events in mitigation of punishment. 
In performing this duty, he elicited from his witness 
a very touching httle history of the origin and cause 
of the crime. It was this : 

A poor little mouse had, somehow or other, managed 
to get inside the prisoner’s cell ; and one day, while 
the unhappy man was eating his prison fare, he saw 
the little mouse running timidly along the floor. 
At last it came to a few crumbs of bread which the 
prisoner had purposely spread, and ran away with 
one of them into its hiding-place. The next day it 
came again, and found more crumbs ; and so on from 
day to day, the prisoner relieving the irksomeness 
and the weary solitude of his confinement by tempt- 
ing it to trust him, and become his one companion 
and friend, till at last it became so tame that it formed 
a little nest, and made its home in the sleeve of the 
prisoner’s gaol clothes. During the long hours of the 
dreary day it became his companion and pet ; played 
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with thn, fed with him, and shar ed his prison food ; 
it even slept with him at night. 

They were inseparable friends. 

All this was, of course, against the prison mJes. 
But the mouse had no reason to obey them. 

One unhappy day a warder came into the cell, 
when the poor little moose peeped out fix)m his tiny 
hiding-place, and the officer, I presume, as a matter 
of duty, seized the little intruder on the spot and 
captured it. 

‘ Grod help the world if everyone did his strict 
duty in it I’ Bat — what to the prisoner seemed in- 
excusable barbarity — he killod the poor little mouse 
in the very sight of the unhappy man whose friend 
and companion it had been. This inforinted him to 
such an extent that, having his dinner-knife in hta 
hand — the knife which would have assisted at the 
mouse’s banquet as well ns his own — he mshed at 
the warder, who fortnnatcly escaped, as I have said, 
throngh the open door of the cell, the prisoner 
striking the knife into the door. No harm was done, 
though probably harm was intended. 

In the result the prisoner was indicted before mo, 
ns I have said, on the charge of attempting to murder 
the warder. The defence to the charge was that, as 
murder in the circumstances was impossible, Mr 
ai(empt coiddnoi be and, on the authority 

of a case (which has, however, since been ovcrrulc<l)f 
I felt bonnd to direct an acquittal ; and I confess -f 
teas wt sorry (technically) to come to that conclusion, 
for it would have been a sad thing had the prisoner 
boon convicted of an ofTcncc coinmittcd in a moment 
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of such great, and not unnatural, excitement, and one 
for which penal servitude must have been awarded. 

The poor fellow had suffered enough without 
additional punishment. I can conceive nothing more 
keen than the torture of returninof to his cell to 
grieve for the little friend which could never come 
to him again. 



CHAPTER LXVn 

STOBIEa I EEimilBEB OP THE BRTJTALnT OF OUB LAWS 

It is a very long time ago, bot I remember when I 
was a child three men, named respectively Marshall, 
Cartwright, and Ingram, were charged with having 
committed a burglary in the honee of n gentleman 
named Pym, who lived in a village in Hertfordshire, 
Marshall being at that time, and Cartwright having 
previously been, butler in the gentJemon^a service. 
Ingram had been a footman in London. 

The burglary was not in itself of on aggravated 
character. Plate only was stolen, and that had been 
concealed under the gravel bed of a little rivulet 
which ran through the grounds. 

No violence or threat of violence had boon oflbred 
to any inmate of the house, yot the case was looked 
upon 08 serious because of the position of trust which 
had been hold by the two butlers. 

Ingram was admitted os King’s evidence. TIio 
butlers wore convicted, eontoncod to dcatli, and 
hanged, whilst Ingram was, according to universal 
practice, set nt liberty. Boforo tho expiration of fl 
year, however, he was convicted of liaving stolen a 
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horse, and as horse-stealing was a capital offence 
at that time, he suffered the penalty of death at 
Hereford. 

It was a curious coincidence that only a year or 
two afterwards a man named Probert, who had given 
Ehng’s evidence upon which the notorious Thurtell 
and Hunt were convicted of the brutal murder of 
Weare and executed, was also released, and within a 
year convicted of horse-stealing and hanged. 

Those were days in which the criminal law of 
England was in a very brutal state, and men, and 
women too, were sometimes, and not infrequently 
legally, put to death for offences which few Judges 
nowadays would dare to visit with a sentence of 
penal servitude without arousing a public outcry, 
and no humane Judge would visit with more than a 
few months, or it may be weeks, of imprisonment. 

At that time condemnation to transportation for 
hfe was inflicted on many a petty larcener who for a 
second time was convicted of felony. 

Before me is an old calendar, which may be 
interesting to the reader, as showing that the law 
is somewhat keeping pace with what is called the 
march of civihzation. 
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THE C;[ioW^ CALENDAE 

FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE LENT ASSIZES 

Solden at the Castle of ZJncoIn'on Saturday the 
7th of Marchy 1818, before the Right Honorable 
Sir Theory Gthbs and the Honorable Sir JFtlliam 
Garrow, 


JOHN CHARLES LDCA8 CALCRATT, Ew , Sanurr. 


I Jboth late of Stlckn^, 


1. "William Bawlej, agod 49, lata of Kingston apon Hall, 
penfiioner from the 6* Regt. of foot, committed July 29, 1817, 
charged on saapioion of having felonioosly broVen into the 
dwelLmg hoase of /amea Crowder at Barton, no person being 
therein, and stealing 1 bottle green coat, 1 velveteen jacket, 
8 waistcoeta, iSco. GoQty — Death. 

2. John Giddy, sgod 22, late of Homcastle, tailor, com. 
Aug. 5, 1817, charged with stealing a silver watch with a gold 
seal and key, from the shop of James Oenisian of HomeaBtlo. 
Six Months Imprisonment. 

8. George Kirkham, aged 25, 

4. John Colston Maynard, aged 19, j 
laborers, com. Ang. 22, 1817, charged on suspicion of feloni- 
ously entering the dwelling boose of W“ Bell of Sticknoy, 
between 9 and 10 o’ck in tbe morning, and itcaling one £t> 
note and 8 £1 notes. Acgultted. 

6, George Grow, aged 15, late of Frith Yille, com. Sept. 23, 
1017, charged on suspicion of having entered the dwelling 
boose of 8. Holmes of Frith VDlo, about 7 o'ck in the morn- 
ing, bnoaking open a desk, and stealmg three £1 notes, 3s. Cd. 
In silver, and a purse. Guilty — Death. 

G. Thomas Young, aged 17, late of Firaby, laborer, com. 
Bopt. 23, 1817, charged with hoving, about 11 o'ck at night, 
entered the dwelling house of John Ashlln of Firsby, with 
intent to commit a robbery, Gnflty — Death, 
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7. Eobert Husker, aged 28, K i -d • 

8. John Bobinson, aged 28.}'^“*’^ 

laborers, com. Oct. 13, 1817, charged with burglariously breaking 
into the dwelling house of Chas. Saunby, of South Kelsey, and 
stealing therefrom several goods and chattels. G-uilty — Death. 

9. John Marriott, aged 19, late of Osgodby, laborer, com. 
Oct. 18, 1817, charged with maliciously and feloniously 
setting fii’e to an oat stack, the property of Thomas Marshall 
of Osgodby. Guilty — Death. 

10. Sarah Hudson, alias Heardson, aged 25, late of Newark, 
Nottinghamshh'e, com. Oct. 24, 1817, charged on suspicion 
of feloniously stealing from the cottage of James Barrell of 
Aisthorpe, in the day time, no person being therein, 6 silver 
tea-spoons and a pair of silver sugar tongs. Discharged by 
Proclamation. 

11. Elizabeth Firth, aged 14, late of Bm*gh cum Girsby, 
spinster, com. Nov. 22, 1817, charged with twice administering 
a quantity of vitrol or verdigrease powder, or^'other deadly 
poison, with intent to murder Susanna, the infant daughter 
of George Barnes of Burgh cum Girsby. No true Bill. 

12. John Moody, aged 28, late of Stallingborough, laborer, 
com. Dec. 24, 1817, charged with having committed the 
odious and detestable crime and felony called sodomy. In- 
dicted for misdemeanor. Two years imprisonment, 

13. William Johnson, aged 28, late of Bardney, laborer, 
com. Dec. 29, 1817, charged with having burglariously entered 
the dwelling-house of W“ Smith, of Bardney, and wilfully and 
malliciously beating and wounding, with intent to murder and 
rob Wm. Kirmond, a lodger therein. Seven Tears Trans- 
portation. 

14. Eichard Eandall, aged 27,) , ,, , , ^ i 

1 r T T- m n j • both late of Dutton, laborers, 

15. John Tubbs, aged 29, j . 

com. Dec. 29, 1817, charged with feloniously assaulting Wm. 
Eowbottom of Holbeach Marsh, between 11 and 12 o’ck in 
. the night, in a field near the king’s highway, and stealing 
from his person 8 promissory £10 notes, 8 or 10 shillings in 
silver, one silver stop and seconds watch, and various other 
goods and chattels. Both Guilty — Death, 
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THE QiOWN CALENDAE 

FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE LENT ASSIZES 

Holden at the Castle of Lincoln' on Saturday the 
7tti of March, 1818, before the Uight Honorable 
Sir Vxcary Gibbs and the Honorably Sit IFiHiant 
Garrozo. 


JOHN CHARLES LCCA8 CALCRATT, Ehq., Sonurr. 


1. YTilliam Bewley, aged 49, late of Kingston npon Hall, 
penmoner from the S'* Regt- of foot, oommitted Jnly 29, 1817, 
charged on anapioion of having feloniously broken into the 
dwelling hoose of Jamea Crowder at Barton, no peraon being 
therein, and eteallng 1 bottle green eoet, 1 velveteen jacket, 


8 waifltcoatfl, <fcc. Gailty — Death, 

2. John Giddy, aged 22, late of SomcasUo, tailor, com. 
Aog. 5, 1817, charged with etoaliog a silver watch with a gold 
Beal and key, from the ahop of Jamen Genistan of Homcaslle. 
Six Months Imprisonment. 

8. GMrge ^kh^, ag^ 26 K g^cteoy, 

4. John Colston Maynard, aged 19,) 
laborers, com. Aug. 22, 1817, charged on suspicion of feloni- 
ously entering the dwelling house of "W® Dell of Sticknoy, 
between 9 and 10 o’ck in the morning, and stealing one TD 


note and 8 -Cl notes. Acquitted. 

5. George Crow, aged 15, late of Frith Vflle, com. Bept. 28, 
1817, charged on suspicion of having ontorod the dwelling 
house of 8. Holmes of Frith Villo, about 7 o’ck in the morn- 
ing, breaking open a desk, and Bteallng throe XI notes, Os- Cd. 
in silver, and a purse, Gnilly — Death. 

C. Thomas Young, aged 17, late of Firsby, laborer, com. 
Sept, 23, 1817, charged with having, about 11 o’ck at night, 
entered the dwelling house of John Ashlin of Fiwby, with 
Intent to commit a robbery. Guilty — Death. 
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7. Robert Husker, aged 28,) , ,, , , , , -r, • 

^ T 7 -n T j nn -Dotn late of Glamford Briggs, 

8. John Robinson, aged 28,1 

laborers, com. Oct. 13, 1817, charged with burglariously breaking 
into the dwelling house of Chas. Saunby, of South Kelsey, and 
stealing therefrom several goods and chattels. Guilty — ^Death. 

9. John Marriott, aged 19, late of Osgodby, laborer, com. 
Oct. 18, 1817, charged with maliciously and feloniously 
setting fire to an oat stack, the property of Thomas Marshall 
of Osgodby. Guilty — Death. 

10. Sarah Hudson, alias Heardson, aged 26, late of Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, com. Oct. 24, 1817, charged on suspicion 
of feloniously stealing from the cottage of James Barrell of 
Aisthorpe, in the day time, no person being therein, 6 silver 
tea-spoons and a pair of silver sugar tongs. Discharged by 
Proclamation. •?' 


11. Elizabeth Firth, aged 14, late of Burgh cum Girsby, 
spinster, com. Nov. 22, 1817, charged with twice administering 
a quantity of vitrol or verdigrease powder, or other deadly 
poison, with intent to murder Susanna, the infant daughter 
of George Barnes of Burgh cum Girsby. No true Bill. 

12. John Moody, aged 28, late of Stallingborough, laborer, 
com. Dec. 24, 1817, charged with having committed the 
odious and detestable crime and felony called sodomy. In- 
dicted for misdemeanor. Two years imprisonment 

18. William Johnson, aged 28, late of Bardney, laborer, 
com. Dec. 29, 1817, charged with having burglariously entered 
the dwelling-house of W“ Smith, of Bardney, and wilfully and 
malliciously beating and wounding, with intent to murder and 
rob Wm. Kirmond, a lodger therein. Seven Tears Trans- 
portation. 

14. Richard Randall, aged 27,) , 

16. John Tubbs, aged 29, J '^borers, 

com. Dec. 29, 1817, charged with feloniously assaulting Wm. 
Rowbottom of Holbeach Marsh, between 11 and 12 o’ck in 
the night, in a field near the king’s highway, and stealing 
from his person 3 promissory £10 notes, 8 or 10 shillings in 
silver, one silver stop and seconds watch, and various other 
goods and chattels. Both Guilty — ^Death. 
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I both laie of Alnwick, hiborera, 


16. "William Hayes, aged 20, late of Braceby, weaver, com. 
Jan. G, 1818, charged with feloniooBly stealmg a mare, 
together with a saddle and bndle, the property of Ed Briggs 
of Hanby. Guilty — Death. 

17. Thomas Evison, aged 24,| 

18 Thomas Norns, ag^ 28, 
com. Jan. 21, 1818, charged with feloniously eetting fire to a 
thraahmg machme and a hovel, containing a quantity of oats 
in the straw, the property of Thos. Faulkner, jun. of Alnwick, 
w h ich were all consmned. Guilty — Death. 

19 William Walker, aged 20, laborer,! , . , ti , 

ort -Di V * 1 . -c a Hboth late of Boston, 

20 Elisabeth Eno, aged 19, spinster, ) 

com. Jan. 28, 1818, charged with burglanonsly entering the 
dwellmg house of Wm. Trentham, and stealing a sum of 
money m gold and silver, several country bank notes, and a 
red morocco pocket book. Guih^ — DeatK 

21. William Bell, alias John Brown, aged 80, late of 
Alvingham, laborer, com Feb 19, 1818, charged with bur- 
glanously breaking into the shop of Wm Goy of Alvingham, 
and stealing 1 pair of new shoes, 1 half boot, and 1 half boot 
top. Guilty — Death. 

22. John Hoyee, aged 48, late ofHoddngton, com. Feb, 21, 
1818, charged with feloniously stealing 2 pigs of the valoo of 
XB the property of John Fain^d of Wellingore. Acqmtted 

28 Chnstiana Robinson, aged 24, j ^ , Glamford 

24 Mary Stewart, aged 20, J 
Bnggs, com. March 7, 1818, obargod with breaking into Chas. 
Saunby’s shop, Ac, (same as No. 7 and 8) Not prosecuted. 


PmsoMERS uKnEn Sextexce. 

George Iloudlaas, convicted at Laramss Assixes, 181D* of 
mare ilcalmg.— Ordered to be transported for the term of bis 
natural hfo. (The Prince Regent, m tbo name of Rl* 
Majesty, having gmaonsly extended tbo Royal ilorcy to Ifio 
said convict, Ins said sentence is commaled to two ^ears io* 
pnsonment, commencing July 1, 1817.) 

Martm Dowdwrell, connclcd at the Lent Assiie*, 1817, of 
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perjury. — Ordered to be impillored once and imprisoned for 
two years. 

Sussana Pepper, convicted at the Lammas Assizes, 1817, of 
secreting the birth of her bastard child. — Ordered to be im- 
prisoned for one year. 

William Whitehead (the younger) ; at the Summer Assizes, 
1817, was found by a jury to bo of unsound mind. — Ordered 
to be imprisoned until his Majesty’s pleasure bo known. 

Edward Croft, convicted at the Louth quarter sessions, 
held Jan. 12, 1815, of a felony. — Ordered to be transported 
for seven years. 

John Caminack, convicted at the Spilsby quarter sessions, 
Jan. 17, 1817, of a felony. — Ordered to bo transported for 
seven years. 

William Busbey, convicted at the same sessions, of a felony. 
— Ordered to be transported for seven years. 

William Nubert, convicted at the Lent Assizes, 1817, of 
burglary. — Ordered to be transported for seven years. 

William Patchett, convicted at the same Assizes of burglary. 
— Ordered to be transported for seven years. 

Richard Clarke, convicted at the Summer Assizes, 1817, of 
having forged bank notes in his possession. — Ordered to be 
transported for fourteen years. 

Thomas Maddison, convicted at the same Assizes of 
burglary. — Ordered to be transported for seven years. 

James Dpnnington, convicted at the same Assizes of steal- 
ing a lamb. — Ordered to be transported for seven years. 

Samuel Brown, convicted at the same Assizes of stealing a 
mare. — Ordered to be transported for the term of his natm-al 
life. 

Joseph Greenfield, convicted at the same Assizes of stealing 
a heifer. — Ordered to be transported for fourteen years. 

William Johnson, convicted at the Spilsby quarter sessions, 
July 25, 1817, of a -felony. — Ordered to be transported for 
seven years. 

William Willson, convicted at the Kirton quarter sessions, 
Oct. 17, 1817, of a felony. — Ordered to be transported for 
seven years. 
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Henry Thorpe, convicted at the Bonm quarter Beacons, 
Jan 18, 1818, of a felony, — Ordered to be transported for 
seven years, 

George Croft, convicted at the Boston quarter aession*, 
Jan. 18, 1818, of a felony. — Ordered to be transported for 
seven years. 

WiUiam Betts, alias Bungs, convicted at the Spalding 
quarter sessions, Jan. 16, 1818, of a felony. — Ordered to be 
transported for seven years. 

James Tidwell, convicted at the same sessions of a felony. — 
Ordered to be transported (or seven yean. 

Samnel Chapman, convicted at the Spilsby quarter sessions, 
Jan. 16, 1818, of a felony — Ordered to be transported for 
seven years. 

David Jones, convicted at the Kirton qoarter sessions, 
Jan 20, 1818, of a felony. — Ordered to be transported (or 
seven years. 

Ik Hib Hajbstt's Gaol nr tux Cm or Lwcolk. 

1. Daniel Elston, aged 84, late of Waddlngton, eordwainer, 
com Sep. 22, 1817, charged with felonionsly stealing from the 
dwelUng-honae of Rd, DUokboam of Waddington, one silver 
watch, and a pair of now qoarter boots. — Guilty of stealing 
only^ — 7 years transportation. 

2- William Kebos, agod 22, a private soldier in the 95th 
Ilegt. of foot, com. Nov. 17, 1017, charged with felonionsly 
slaughtering end Btealing from the close of ilalhew White of 
Lincoln one wether hog. — Guilty — Death. 


IMBtrf by DRim\ a SON’S, Lhjwlou 

In those days justice was almost syTionymous nitli 
pUDinhracnt in tho criminal courts. 

Some Judges seemed to lm\o no fooling, and to 
think no ono olso had. But it is not true that 
they bad no fooling or eyiiijiathy'. They wore only 
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what the law compelled them to be, and administered 
its judgment in accordance with its dictates. 

The calendar for the Assize at Lincoln which I 
have given shows the condition of the law and of 
its -sdetims at that time. At every Assize it was like 
a tiger let loose upon the district. The calendar will 
speak for itself, and its language needs no comment. 
If a man escaped the gallows in those days he was 
lucky, while the criminals were by no means the 
hardened ruffians who had been trained in the school 
of crime ; they were mostly composed of the most 
ignorant rural labourers — if, indeed, in those days 
there were any degrees of comparison in ignorance, 
when to he able to read a few words by means of 
spelling them was considered a prodigious feat. 

Jurors often endeavoured to mitigate the terrors of 
the law by finding that the stolen property, however 
valuable it might be, was of less value than five 
shillings. May the recording angel ‘ drop a tear 
over this record of perjury and blot it out for ever.’ 
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I took his advice — which was certainly worth the 
fee — and never mixed my wine with water after that, 
although I have some doubt ns to whether I had 
ever done so before, 

I came away in good heart, because I was so 
delighted that there wa* not a vestige of anything the 
matter with me. 

I am reminded of another story about Sam Warren, 
than whom no writer was ever more solicitous of fame. 
It was a proud moment whenever there was the 
remotest allneion to his authorship, and I niways 
loved to compliment Sam on hU books. 

In the famous case of Lord St. Leonards’ vAW, 
which had been lost, I supported the lost will, and 
proved its contents from the evidence of Miss Sngdcn 
and others. 

Sam Warren had been in the habit of \n8iting 
Lord St. Leonards at Boyle Farm, Ditton. Ho 
gave evidence as to what Lord St. Leonards had 
told him respecting his intentions as to the disposal 
of hifl property. 

After examining him, I said, with a polite bow; 

‘ Mr, Warren, I owe you an apology for bringing you 
into the Probate Court. I am sure no one will ever 
dream of disputing your will, because you have left 
ovcrj'body '‘Ten TTtousand n I car/"* 

WhoroujKin Warren bowed most politely to mo in 
acknowledgment of the compliment ; then bowed tn 
the Judge, and received liis lordship’s bow in return; 
then bowed to tho jury, then to the B^tr, and, lastly, 
to the fjollrry. 
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With a view to enable me to give each case due con- 
sideration before fixing the poor wretch’s doom after 
conviction, as I have said elsewhere, I invariably- 
ordered the prisoner to stand down until all were 
tried. 

I then spent a night in going through my notes 
in each case, so that if there was any circumstance 
that I could lay hold of by way of mitigation of the 
sentence I did so, 

I do not mean to say that I did this in trifling cases, 
such as a magistrate could dispose of, but in all cases 
of magnitude possibly involving penal servitude. 

Once, however, I had made up my mind as to 
what was, in accordance with my judgment, the 
sentence to be passed, I took care never to alter 
it upon any plea in mitigation whatever. 

For this line of conduct I had the example of 
Sir Thomas Wilde, when, as Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, he travelled the 
Home Circuit. He was a marvellous and powerful 
Judge in dealing with the facts of a case. He 
had tried a prisoner for larceny in stealing from 
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^Poss a short Act of liEilf a dozen clauses, and alwlish 
the system.’ 

‘ Do it,’ answered the learned gentleman ironically. 

It wo* done the next day, and in a few weeks 
became the Infant Life Protection Act of 1897, marred 
only by one defect — namely, a clause, introduced in 
Parliament, which seems to exempt from protection 
children where a sum of twenty pounds is paid down 
when the child is deposited in its home. 

Some day, of course, that fatal clause will bo repealed. 
For the purpose of these reminiscences it is enough that 
the Dyer case was the cause of a stop being put to 
'children being received into their slaughter-houses,’ 
Up to that time murder was not only a fino art, but 
a profitable commercial transaction- It was cheaply 
done, but the numbers paid. Governmonta were 
quiescent and Attomey-Genends indificrent.] 
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‘ I SHOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU ’ 

[An enthusiastic young advocate, who was in a some- 
what serious case at Xorthamptop, gave me a very 
graphic account of the way in which he was baffled by 
the Judge, and I was rather amused when he said he 
was a ‘ nailer,’ whatever that may mean. However, it 
will be best for him to tell the story in his own way. 
It will at least illustrate one phase in Sir Henry’s 
character on the Bench. 

‘ Once upon a time, at Northampton Assizes, several 
daring gangs of burglars were tried before Sir Henry 
Hawkins. There was a Birmingham gang most worthy 
of his attention, and a Bedford gang, nothing to do 
whatever or in any way connected with Birmingham, 
but I hoped, as Sir Henry belonged once upon a time 
to a Bedford gang himself, he might possibly have a 
little sympathy with my clients. 

‘ I believe I should have had a good run for them 
had it not been apparent pretty early in the case that 
Hawkins meant to ladle it out to the whole of the lot 
with the strictest notion of impartiality. 

‘ During the whole case I never had a look in ; if I 
made a point, as I thought, it was twisted out of all 
recognition by a simple question which Sir Henry put 
in the most simple manner by way of explanation. 

‘ “ I should like to ask you “ Perhaps you 

can tell me 1” or some other little inquiry, upset an 
elaborately devised cross-examination, which I thought 
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‘ ever and anon,’ os the moon peeped fitfully between 
the driving clouds, that the figure, ghost, or demon was 
hiibited in human clothes, and waa wearing a smart 
gra^ overcoat and a white hat. It was this gray and 
white attire that in the distance gave the n^re its 
ghastly and ghostly appearance as it came along between 
the grassy mounds, looked at the head-board where the 
initials were rudely carved, stood for a momout as if 
m solemn contemplation, tapped it lightly with his 
walking stick, and then passed along to the next and 
the next, coming ever nearer and nearer 

As he came on, evidently intending to make his exit 
by the gate where the watchers stood, all at once 
flashed upon them the truth that no one could have ever 

guessed ‘ By they murmured, ‘ it’s Hawkins I’ 

A thousand thoughts mashed through them os to the 
why and wherefore ' of his presence in that ghostly 
place at that ghostly hour ’ They never wondered why 
t/iev were there, but why Sir Henry Hawkins was. It 
would never do to he seen by him — at least, so they 
thought — so they quietly rat round one of the ivy- 
covered buttresses till ho had passed, and from tbcir 
hiding place watched him down the steps and along 
the lawn to the lodge, where the porter lot him out] 
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now I CnOSS-KXAMIKnD princk louis napolron 

I HAVE been often questioned in an indirect manner 
as to the amount of my income and the number 
of my briefs. I do not mean by the Income Tax 
Commissioners, but by private ‘ authorities.’ I was 
often told how much I must be making. Sometimes 
it was said, ‘ Oh, the Associates’ Office verdict books 
show this and that.’ ‘ Why, Hawkins, you must be 
making thirty thousand a year if you are making a 
penny. What a hard-working man you are ! How 
do you manage to get through it ?’ 

Well, I had no answer. It is a curious inquisitive- 
ness which it would do no one any good to gratify. 
I did not think it necessary to the happiness of my 
friends that they should know, and if it would afford 
me any satisfaction it was far better that they should 
name the amount than I. They could exaggerate 
it ; I had no wish to do so. It is true enough in 
common language I worked hard, but working by 
system made it easy. Slovenly work is always hard 
work ; you never get through it satisfactorily. It 
was by working easily that I got through so much. 

‘Never fret’ and ‘ toujours pr^t,’ as I told the 
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BcouBed by this Napoleon — there never rvas a man 
BO trampled on — and every word of the whole accusa- 
tion waB falBe, So did eome solicitors instmot young 
oonnael in those days, 

I started my hnsiness of cross-examination, accord- 
ingly, with a few tentative questions, testing wbother 
the ice would bear before I took the other foot off 
diy land. It did not seem to be very strong, I 
thought. Some of them were a little bewildering, 
perhaps, hut that, I think, was their only fault, which 
the Prince was desirous of amending, and he graciously 
appealed to me in a very sensible manner by suggest- 
ing that if I would put a question that ho could 
answer he would do so. 

I thought it a fair offer, even from a Prince, 
if I could only trust him. I kept my bargain, and 
definitely shaped my examination so that ‘ Yea ’ and 
‘ No ’ should be all that would bo necessary. 

Wo got on very well indeed for some little time, 
bis answers coming with great readiness and trutlt 
He was perfectly straightforward, and so was Z 

' Yes, sir,’ ‘ No, sir that was all 

As I have said, at this time I had not had much 
oxperienco in crosa-examination, hut I had some 
intuitive knowledge of the art waiting to be developed. 
Napoleon gave mo ray first lesson in that depart- 
ment. 

• I am afraid, sir,’ said His Highness, ' you have 
been sadly misinstructed in this case.’ 

‘I am afraid, sir, I have,’ said I. ‘ Ono or (he 
other of ua must bo wrong, and I am much inclined 
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It was a nice little bull, which the Prince liked 
apparently, for he laughed good-humouredly, and 
especially when I found, as I quickly did, that my 
strength was to sit still, which I also did. 

I had learned by this exhibition of forces that 
there was a defence, if I could only keep it up my 
sleeve. To expose it before the magistrate would 
simply enable Clarkson, who was opposed to me, to 
bring up reinforcements, and loiock me into a cocked 
hat instead of Napoleon. Old Saul knew nothing 
whatever about my intended manoeuvre, nor did 
Clarkson or his solicitor. 

I knew the man would be committed for trial ; the 
magistrate had intimated as much. I therefore said 
nothing, except that I would reserve m}^ defence. 

Had I said a word, Clarkson would have shaped 
his indictment to meet the objection which I intended 
to make ; the man, however, was committed to the 
Old Bailey in total ignorance of what defence was to 
be made. 

The case was tried before Baron Alderson, as 
shrewd a Judge, perhaps, as ever adorned the Bench. 

When I took my point, he at once saw the diffi- 
culty Napoleon was in, a difficulty from which no 
Napoleon could escape even by a d!4iat. 

It was, in fact, this — simple as A B C : 

When the bills of exchange were received by 
Pollard, although he intended to defraud, they were 
neither drawn nor accepted, and so were not bills of 
exchange at all ; another process was necessary before 
they could become so even in appearance, and that 
was forgery. 
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However, I am not writing philosophicail essays, 
bat relating the facte of my simple life, and I confess 
that the cade that came before me on this occasion 
totally upset my quiet repose jn all the oomfortablo 
traditions of the past Human nature had something 
which I had not seen: it arose in this way; A doctor 
was accused of a terrible crime against a female patient: 
I need not give all its detailB, it is sufficient to say 
that if the girl’s statement was true penal servitude 
for life was not too much, for he was a villain of the 
very worst character. Taldng the ordinaiy run of 
evidence, if I may use the word, and the ordinarj' 
mode of cross-oiamination, which, in the hands of un- 
skilled practitioneTS, generally tends to corroborato tho 
evidence in chief, the case was overwhelmingly proved, 
and how sad and painful it was to contemplate none 
can realize who do not understand anything below 
the surface of human existence. 

I had watched the oase with tho anxious car© that 
I am conscious should be exorcised in all inquiries, 
and especially criminal inquiries, that come before 
one. I watched, and, let mo say, rtpccxally irafcActf, 
for any point in the evidonco on which I could put a 
question in tho prisoner's favour. 

Upon that subject I never wavered throughout tho 
whole of my career, and tho testimony of tho letters 
which 1 shall give by-and*by from the moat distin- 
guished members of tho oriminal Bar, not to say that 
they arc not equally distinguished in the civil, will, I 
am sure, bear out ray little sclf-prntso uj>on a pnwiU 
matter of infinite imjwrtance. 

to bo overwhelm 
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ingly against the unhappy doctor. No one in court, 
except himself, could believe on the evidence but 
that he was guilty. 

I, who through my whole life had been studying 
evidence and the mode in which it was delivered, 
beheved in the man’s guilt, and felt that no cross- 
examination, however subtle and skilfully conducted, 
could shake it. 

I felt for the man — a scholar, a scientist — as one 
must feel for the victim of so great a temptation. 
But I felt also that he was entitled, , on account of 
all those things which aroused my sympathy, to the 
severest sentence, which I had already considered it 
would be my duty to award him. 

Then, under the new Act, which 1 had spoken 
against and written against, as one long associated 
with all the bearings of evidence given in the witness- 
box, the poor doctor stepped into that terrible trap 
for the untruthful. 

Let me now say that, even before he was sworn, 
his manner made a great impression on my mind. 
And on this subject I would hke to say that few 
Judges or advocates sufficiently consider it. 

The greatest actor has a manner. The man who 
is not an actor has a manner, and if you are only 
sufficiently read in the human character it cannot 
deceive you, however disguised it may be, A 
witness’s evidence may deceive, but his manner is 
the looking-glass of his mind, sometimes of his 
innocence. It was so in this case. 

The man was not acting, and he was not an actor. 

This made the first impression on my mind, and I 
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The chair was perfectly indifferent to the treatment 
it was receiving after eopporting the juiyman for so 
many hours without the smallest hope of any other 
reward, and I then asked : 

* Ib that to keep order, air 1’ 

The excitement continued for a long time, but at 
last it subsided, and I suggested a compromise. 

I said probably the gentlemen in the next case 
would not Bpeak for more than one hour each, and 
if they would agree to this I would undertake to sum 
up mfive minutes. 

The husky Hon sat down, and so did the musiciaiu 
The jury acquitted and went homo. 

These are some of the caprices of a jorj" which a 
tfudge has sometimes to put up with, and it has often 
been said that Judges are more tried than prisoners. 
Perhaps that is bo, especially when, if they do not 
get the kind of rough musio I have mentioned from 
the jury-box, they sometimes receive a by no means 
compHraentaiy address from the prisoner. One 
occurs to my mind, with which I will close this 
chapter. 

I had occasion to sontonoe to death a soldier for 
a cruel murder by taking the life of his so/gcant 
It was at Winchester, and after I had uttered the 
fatal words the culprit turned savagely towards mo, 
and in a loud gruff voice cried * Curse yon f 

I made no remark, and the man was removed to 
the cells. Very humanely the chaplain went to the 
prisoner and ondoavourod to bring him to a proper 
state of mind with regard to his impending fate. 

On the day appointed for the execution I received 
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post a long letter from the clergyman, enclosing 
another written on prison paper. 

The letter was to tell me that for ten days he 
could make no impression on the condemned man ; 
but on the tenth or twelfth day he expressed his 
sincere sorrow that he had cursed me for passing on 
him the sentence he had so well deserved, and his 
great desire was to make a humble apology to me 
in person. He was told that , that was impossible, 
as I could not come to him, nor could he go to me. 
Whereupon he begged to be allowed to write his 
humble apology to me. This he was permitted to 
do, and the letter from the culprit, who was hanged 
that morning, I was reading at the very moment of 
his execution. It contained, I believe, sincere ex- 
pressions of contrition for the cruel deed he had 
done, but was mostly taken up with apologies to me 
for having cursed me after advising him to prepare 
for the doom that awaited him. He begged my 
forgiveness, which, I need not say, I freely gave. 
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vide decent accommodation for us -when Tve came to 
perform the judicial "work of the countj’. I used 
to tell them a Polar bear or an Arctic fox vonld 
have wanted nn extra great-coat in such apartments. 
But generally it was of ho avail. There needs, 
however, no further allusion to these matters after 
the incident of the sheepskins. 

I was much, and agreeably, surprised to find that 
the Press eveiywhere sympathised nith my loss of 
Jack, and many an extract I made containing their 
very kind remarks. My room might have been one 
of Romeike’a cutting-rooms. Here is one 1 will 
give 03 a sample, I am sorry I cannot positivolv 
state the name of the journal, but I am almost sure 
it is from the Daily Telegraph : 

* An item of judimol intelligence, which may not 
evoiywhero be duly appreciated, is tbo death of 3lr. 
J ustice Hawkins' fox-temcr J ack. Jack baa been his lord- 
ship’s most constant friend for many ycnis, "With some 
masters such a useful dog ns he was would have found 
going on circuit a bore; out with Sir Henry Hawkins, 
■who knows what kind of life suits a dog, and likes to 
SCO that he enjoys it, going on circuit was a career of 
adventure. The Judge ■was always out betimes to giro 
Jack a long morning ■walk, and ■when his duties took 
him to small county towns he often rose with the 
formers for no other purpose.’ 

Her© is another parngraj)h, and I should like 
to bo ablo to give the writer’s name, for it is very 
pleasant at all times to find expressions of true love 
for nniiuflls, w'hoso devotion and faithfulness to nnin 
endear them to us : 
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'Sir Meniy Hawkins hat> iny sincen; synipnlliy in liis 
great bereavement. .Tank, tljo fanmns fox-terrier wJio 
accompanied bis master every wlicre, is <lead. Innumer- 
able are the things told of dae.k’s devotion to >Sir Henry, 
and of Sir Henry’s devotion to .lae,k. I first made their 
acquaintance at Worcc.ster Railway-station .some years 
ago. when I saw Jack marching solemnly in the ])ro- 
cession of ollicials who liad come with wands and staves 
and iavclins to receive Sir Henrv Hawkins at the 
0]iening of the Assizes. Jack was on one or two special 
occasions. I believe, accommodated with a .scat on the 
Bench ; and at Maidstone, when the lodgings caught 
fire. Sir Henry rushed back at tin; risk of his life to 
save his faithful little dog.’ 

These arc small memories, ])crha])s, but to me 
more dear than the praises too often unworthily’' 
bestowed on actions unworthy to be recorded. 

But here I pause. Jack rests in his little grave in 
Hyde Park, and I sometimes go and look on the spot 
where he lies. Alany and many an aflectionate letter 
was written to me bewailing the loss of our little 
friend. 

• Only one of these I shall particuiarly mention, 
because it shows how immeasural'y superior was 
Jack to the lady who Avrote it ::: that true and 
sincere feeling Avhich we call fnexd-brp. and which, 
to my mind, is the bond of society and the only 
security for its well-being. .S'be a lady' wJkj 
belonged to what is called * the cliarac- 

teristic of Avhich is that it e-t.V.- .not onlv inde- 
pendently of friendship, but- in of it. 

After condoling with me e.a my io-t and .sliO'.cini- 
her sweet womanly symnatay. e?.e concluded b‘tr 

letter by informing me t?mt --.e t.ad one of Ar 
voL. n. 07 

•j i 
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Telegram. 

HoECnzflTETl, 

November 2, '97 

Handed m at Quoaif at Received here at 

9 10 a-m. 11 1 fi.m. 

To Bib HiwKDfa, The Judges House, Dorchester 

Juet returned from Badmmton to find the moat 
charming present from you, which I shall always regard 
with the greatest value, and think you are too kind m 
giving me such a present. Am writing — Lovsdaui 

‘At Quom^* I repeat, and then I find the letter 
which Lord Lonsdale was xvnting This is it 

CmmomjL. Cottaob, 

Qdokh, 

LonoiTBOBoron, 
Tuesday, Norenber % '97 

My dear Sir Hkkbt, 

How can 1 thank you enough for your mag 
nificent present 1 It is, indeed kind of you thinknng of 
me, and I can assure you that the spurs shall remain an 
‘ heirloom ' to decorate the dinner-table (a novel oma 
ment), and match the silver spur poor old "White 
Melville gave mo "Why you should have so honoured 
me I do not know, but that I fully value your kindly 
thought I do know 

Is there any chance of your being in these parts? 
If so, do pay me n visit. 

And with many, mony thanks for your extreme 
kindness, 

Behevo me 

Yours \ cry truly, 

{Signed) Lo^^D\LE. 

Alas 1 they ore nil — I think nil — of them dead, yet 
they wll live while the memory of the generation lasts 
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whicli called them friends. They liavc vanished from 
the scenes in which they played so prominent a part, 
and yet their influence remains. 

There was the old Admiral himself, the hing of 
sportsmen and good follows. Horse or man-o’-war, it 
was all one to him ; and although sport may not be 
regarded as of the same importance with politics, who 
knows which has the more beneficial influence on man- 
kind ? I would have backed Admiral Rous to save us 
from war, and if we drifted into it to save us from 
the enemy against any man in the world. Then there 
was his bosom friend Tom Pa^me, and the old, old 
Squire George Osbaldeston, Lord Falmouth, Crawford, 
the Enrl of Wilton, Lord Bradford, Lord Rosslyn, 
Lord Vivian, the Duke of Hamilton, George Brace, 
General j\Iarkwood; Alexander, Lord Westmorland, the 
Earl of Aylesbury, Clare Vynn, Dudley Milner, ‘ The 
Mute,’ Sir John Astley, Lords Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Coventiy and Clonmell, Manton, Kerr Laymen — 

‘ Cling,’ as we used to call him ; then, alas ! a long, 
long while after, Henry Calcraft, Lord Granville, Lord 
Portsmouth and ‘ Prince Eddy,’ Paul Gerrarcl, the Earl 
, of Hardwicke, Viscount Royston, Sam Batchelor, and 
Tyrwhitt Wilson. 

These are some of those whom I remember, and, by 
the way, I ought to add the Duke of Westminster and 
Tom Jennings, names interesting and distinguished, 
and indicative of a phase of life ever full of enjo5’’ment 
such as is not known out of the sporting world, where 
excitement lends to pleasure the effervescence and sparkle 
which make life something more than animal existence. 

This is true in hunting, racing, cricket, and I should 
think intensified in the highest degree in a charge of 
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eloquent and fnendlj speech of the Attorney-General 
to flatter me for beyond my deserta in the onstomar)* 
farewell address which he would have offered to me. 
I thought it better to rely upon the expressions and 
conduct of those who knew me well, and to fool that 
they appreciated the discharge of the many arduous 
duties which I had been called on to perform. As 
some evidence of this, I would point to the good 
wishes from ph kinds and classes of people which 
have followed me into private life, and the nuraerons 
letters which every post brought me, and which 
would fill a volume in themselves. It is, of course, 
impossible to give many of them to the reader, but 
I have thought it right to present some of them 
in an Appendix. 

Bat the crowning honour was graciously conferred 
upon me by her late Majesty Queen Victoria on 
January I, 1899, through the then Marquis of 
Salisbury, who signified that Her Majesty inteoded 
to raise me to the peerage. HJs lordship’s letter 
announcing the gracious act is inserted, oraongtt 
others, at the end of these reminiscences, and I 
need not say that it will, while life lasts, bo my 
greatest pride. I was subsequently sworn of Ifcr 
Majesty’s Privy Council, and for more than two years 
attended pretty regularly in the Final Court of App^- 

It does not bchovo mo to say more on this subject 
than that the acknowledgment of my long sen-'ices by 
the Sovereign must ever bo my greatest pride and 
satisfaction. 

Since the commoncomont of these volumes man} 
of the old friends mentioned in thorn ^ritli aflecti'ona c 
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remembrance have gone to their rest, and I am 
steadily approaching my own end. Trusting to the 
mercy and goodness of Glx)d, I patiently await my 
own summons. I can but humbly add that to the 
best of my poor ability I have ever conscientiously 
endeavoured in all things to do 1113^ dut}’-. 
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My brothers Joseph, Henry, Wflliiim, and John arc all 
gone, Stephen remaining ; tdofl 1 a confirmed invalid. 

'Hong the picture in your library, look into the 
features of the man, and then write and tell me how 
truly charmed you arc with it, and how it revives a 
recollection of the days when we were in our zenith, and 
you had ascended many rungs of the ladder of success. 

' I hope Lady Brampton is very well, and that you 
are feeling yourself again, and fit to demolish, with your 
dear wife, a turkey and ham on Xmas Day, and drink 
a magnum of 1893 champagne. 1 am terribly upset at 
the loss of your photo. I made ornmgoments to have it 
much enlarged in head and shoulders, and to get one of 
Lady Brampton’s and more of out old mutual friends. 
I must send to the post, so may God bless my dear old 
cbnm, and spore yon many years. 

‘ Kitty wisbea me to send her love to you both \ at 
oU times, like me, 

‘ Your truly affectionote old pal, 

‘Chablkv Colkmak.' 

There is another letter from Mr. Coleman, which wiU 
not only show the kind feeUng entertained for Sir 
Henry oy the Bor, but afford on agreeable lesson to 
thousands in the conduct of tbeir profession. It may 
stand 08 a model composition, as on appropriate mode 
of address by the junior Bor when nppipng to a Judge 
for a revising bamsterabip, or to the Loro Chancellor 
for a County Court judgeship. 

Most Judges die to public memory. Lord Brampton 
is more alive than ever in public appreciation if this 
letter is any evidence of his longevity. 

* KoTCTxber 2 1, 1063* 

‘ My dear Old Bad, . 

* I have been seedy and rather overworked, hut 1 
do not growl. Ou me “the shndes of night are foiling 
fast," and 1 must meet them with a smile and not h) a 
frown. 
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‘Your -writing, in your last letter to me, greatly 
pleased me. On comparison of letters of old, I arrived 
at the conclusion that you must be stronger and in 
better health than you have been for some time. Your 
signature is a grand exhibition of penmanship. The 
“ Brampton ” of to-day shows all the strength in mind 
and body of “ H. H.” of old. 

‘ How is it that the Judges of the present day let the 
work of their respective courts get into arrear 

‘ There are too many K.C.’s. You rememher the old 
song : 

‘ “ A song, Tm about to begin it ; 

There’s something serious in it, 

For it’s all about the law : 

L A W — law, 

J A W— jaw.” 

And jaw is the article that solicitors purchase in the 
Temple and exhibit in the Courts of Justice. 

‘1 remember someone said to the dear old Chief 
Baron Pollock one day : 

‘ “ How the deuce is it. Chief Baron, that you get rid 
of so many cases in so short a time ?” 

‘ “ Because,” he replied, “ I have counsel in my 
court who value time, and only fight at length real 
fighting cases. Neither Edwin James nor Hawkins 
wastes time. Their speeches are really regulated by the 
importance of the cases they are engaged in, and they 
do not treat every common jury as a case of importance.” 

‘A Mr, K. and a kir. M. H. are both long-winded, 
and more than cheeky. 

‘ Jelf has declared in court that neither in town nor 
on circuit will he sit later than five o’clock. Many of 
the Judges seem nowadays to be in weak health. 

‘ Ah well, old pal, you, my father always declared, 
held more briefs than any man that ever practised at 
the Bar. The great Scarlett was a long way behind you 
in point of practice. 
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appeared irrational and inconsistent — that a person 
avowedly guilty of a crime should be told that he 
should receive no punishment because he had suffered 
imprisonment when no crime had been proved, but 
only alleged against him, not for a crime proved or 
admitted, but merely to enforce bis attendance to bo 
tried, whether he be gnUfy’ or not guilty, of the 
offence alleged. When it has been proved, he receives 
a nominal punishment, while another person guilty of 
a predaely similar offence committed on the previous 
day, having suffered no imprisonment (for the sato 
of mert detention), would probably be awarded an 
imprisonment for the full time merited ; and so 
it might easily happen that one prisoner woold be 
punished before his offence was established and got 
no punishment on his conviction, whereas the other 
would receive full puniBhment on his conriotion 
because be had suffered none by reason of his haviog 
been already detained while awaiting his trial 

It is impossible legally to justify the first of those 
two sentences, but I always abstained from passing 
any sentence in the first case, beoauso I felt it woold 
be downright iujuBtice to do so when even an excess 
of the punishment which would bo duo to tho crime 
bad already bceu suffer^ iu another form before 
conviction. 

I remember a striking illustration of this : A roan 
was charged before mo on a second offence for a 
similar crime to the first, for stoaUng a bicycle. He 
at first elected to bo tried at the Quarter ScA!»ion^, 
for ho was under the impression that, it being Iih 
second offbneo, bo would got heavy punishment , 
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indeed, he gave it as his reason, referring to me — 
‘ He’s had me before ; he must not have me now.’ 

He afterwards repented, and consented to be tried 
by me, and I gave him six weeks’ imprisonment, 
whereas, had he been sent over to the Quarter 
Sessions, he would not have been tried until his six 
weeks had expired. 

Another reason for admitting to hail is that a 
man awaiting his trial is by law obhged to maintain 
himself and his family during the interval between 
the arrest and conviction. It enables him to work 
as a free man, and not as a forced labourer. It gives 
him the opportunity for showing that in the mean- 
time he is disposed to work and to regain for himself 
the character he may have forfeited for his crime. 
This has the effect not only of saving the parochial 
rates, but also the cost to the public of maintaining 
him in gaol. 

It must be conceded that there are some cases in 
which bail could not be properly allowed — e.g., where 
the crime imputed is of gross and serious magnitude. 
Again, there are some persons who would prefer to 
be fed at the public expense. I have heard, and 
quite believe, that one old poacher was in the habit 
of having his Christmas dinner in Bedford Gaol, and 
for three consecutive years spent three winter months 
there, although able to work. For such as these bad 
might be well required, because it should never be 
allowed to enable a person to live in voluntary 
idleness. 

Subject to what I have said, bail should always 
be allowed. There is, however, another reason for 

VOL. n. 39 
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A very respectable -looting boy waa before me, 
having pleaded gailty to an indictment for damaging 
property, for -whioh, to a grown man, I should have 
felt it imperative upon me to award him a few weeks' 
imprisonment The boy was in misery at the thought 
that he might be whipped or sent to prison for a long 
time. But I was determined to save him if I could, 
and BO I asked if his father or mother were in court 
His father, a moat decent-looking man, came forward, 
having come to the Assizes to know his boy’s fata. 
He told me that the boy was ordinarily a good and 
obedient child, and when asked to explain how he 
came to commit the offence, could only reply : ‘ Well, 
air, boys will be boys, but I know he meant no barm.' 
So I called up the kind governor of the gaol and 
asked him if he could manage to keep the boy for two 
or three days, quietly, not with the other convict 
boys, for he might be corrupted by oseociation, but 
in a private port of the prisom He said that his 
wife would take charge of him, which, I believe, was 
done, and the boy in a couple of days was restored to 
his home. This was a happy experiment, and I have 
no reason to suppose the boy did not derive from 
it ah the good I had intended for him. Before 
parting with his father, I begged him, when the lad 
waa released, to give him advice kindly, but to say 
no harsh word to him, and, above all things, not to beat 
him or lay a finger upon him angrily, for I havo ever 
felt that to ask the father of a boy to punish him 
would result only in one of these two things : either 
the boy and his father would treat my injunction ns 
idle, or the father might unmercifully beat him, 
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and probably cause a serious ill-will on tbe part of 
tbe son towards bim, a thing to be carefully avoided. 
I disapprove, therefore, of making a young boy a re- 
cipient of judicial whipping if it can be avoided, or of 
asking the father to act as a minister of the law, the 
legality of which proceeding I seriously doubt. 
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of incest. The latter sin ought to be totady ignortd 
in dealing with the statutory offence. 

I must not, however, be understood as intending 
my observations to apply to cases where the im 
morality b in itself an fitment of the crime, Mj 
view b that the role ought to apply only in cases 
where the immorality is only a sin against God, and 
is severable from the crime committed against the 
Jaws of the land. 

The case I have suggested b an fllnstration of 
what I mean. 

Secondly, a sentence ought never to be so severe 
as to create in the mind of reasonable persons, having 
knowledge of the cdrcumstances, a sympathy with the 
criminal, for that tends to bring the administratioa 
of the law into discredit, and, while giving a Judge 
credit for having acted with the strictest sense of 
justice, it might give rise to a suspicion of hb 6t- 
ness and qualifications for the administration of the 
criminal law — a state of things which ought to be 
avoided. 

The same ohserrations apply, but not with equal 
force, to sentences which may to reasonable persons 
acquainted with all the circumstances appear to be 
ridiculously light, for it is more consbtent with our 
laws to err on the side of mercy than on the ride of 
severiiy. 

The object of criminal sentences b to compel the 
observance brail persons>h5gh and low, rich and poor, 
of those public rights and privileges, both as regard? 
the persons and property common to all their fellow- 
sabjects, the infriDgement of which b made criminal. 
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For the infringement of other rights of a private 
character tlie jaw has provided civil remedies with 
wliich we are not at this moment concerned. 

Punishments, then, should be administered only 
as a necessaiy sequence to the breach of a criminal 
law, with the object of deterring the offender from 
repeating his offence. 

Of necessity it operates to some extent as a 
warning to others ; but that is not its primary object, 
for no punishment ought to exceed in severity that 
which is due to the particular offence to which it is 
applied. To add to a sentence for a very venial 
offence for which a nominal punishment ought to 
suffice an extra fine or term of imprisonment by way 
of example or warning to others would be unreason- 
able and unjust. Vengeance, or the infliction of 
unnecessary pain, especially for the sake of others, 
should never form part of a criminal sentence. 

Reformation of the criminal by and during his 
imprisonment should be one chief object of his 
punishment, but a just sentence for the offence is not 
to be prolonged either for education or reformation, 
unless expressly sanctioned by law, as in the case of 
reformatories. 

With regard to crimes of violence, it sometimes 
happens that long periods of restraint and imprison- 
ment are imperative — where, for instance, the criminal 
is persistent in his threats, or has made it evident 
by his actions or words that on his hberation from 
imprisonment for one crime of violence he intends to 
resume his criminal course, and will do so unless 
restrained. 
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The following oxe among the letters received by me i 
connection with my retirement from the Bench 


89, Butlihi) Gath, B'W, 

Deeeinbfr 20, 1898. 

Deah Judge, 

If the annonncement in the Telegraph is true, I 
feel a very sincere mef at the knowledge that 1 will not 
again have the gooa fortune of again appearing in court 
before you You have been so Kind and encouraging 
to me since I became on exile from Erm that the loas 
to myself personally will be a great one. 

May you happily enjoy your well deserved leisure for 
many years is the very sincere desire of 

Yours sincerely, 

(S\gned) Edwasd Caesoit 

8, THAiPia Gabdeni, 

Thmplh, 

December 20, 1898 

Dkae Sie Henbt 

I trust that for many years yon may enjoy tho 
peace and good health in your retirement which you 
nave so well earned, and which you so nchly deserve. 
We shall all miss you very much Although I have id 
the course of the many years I practised before you 
occasionally differed from you, I always felt that I aTis 
before a great master of his business, who, whatever mj 
view might be, was almost certainly right, 

S96 
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I 5:lu)\iltl like to ndd that tliorc is notliing in your 
judicial career wliieh has more commanded my res])ect. 
than tlie scrupulous <’aro and consideration wliich you 
have always given to your sentences. Tlii.s T have 
always he«'n im]n'ossed with, as, in my opinion, a hasty, 
ill-considered sentence is little short, of a c.rimc in itself. 

Accept, my dear .ludge, my very host, wishes for your 
ha})piness in the future, and 

Pelicve me, 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sif/ha/) On AS. Gii.l. 

2, PuMr Counr, 

Tcmcju:, E.C., 

Di'cnnhcr 21, 1898. 

Dkau Siu IIknuv, 

It. is diflicult to me to realize that you arc quit- 
ting proh'ssional life. During all my career at the Bar 
you have tilled so large a .space that you leave a gap 
which for me. none can fill. 

1 look hack to main* kind words from a great leader 
to a young begiuucr, and then to unfailing courtesy and 
consideration during your long career on the Bench. 

You will enjoy your leisure ; long may you be spared 
to feel the relief after so many years of incessant work ! 

Believe me always, 

i\Iost truly )’’our3, 

{Sifpicd) PviciiAiiD E. Wkbster. 

Tni: Hok. Sir Hekry Hawkiks. 

Ely Place, 

Holborn, E.C., 

London, 

December 21, 1898. 

A'Iy DE/Ui Sir Henry, 

A'lay I be permitted to congratulate you upon 
the great name you have earned as a great and just 
Judge, and who now retires from his duties amh’st the 
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me to tlunlc thot you appreciated the desire we all 
share here to facilitate the course of and to farther the 
interests of justice. Mistakes there must be, judgment 
cannot always be sound ; but I do not think our record 
has been a bad one, and for this I am indebted not only 
to my own officers, but to those who have represented 
me at the Bar. And, as you know, on more than one 
occasion I have received most notable sympathy and 
counsel from yourself in the baby-farming case). 
I sincerely trust that yon may have many years enjoy- 
ment of your honours, and that our official larewell may 
he far from being a real farewell in any sense. 

Yours obediently, 
(Sigmd) Desaet. 


8, Mblbtjbt Boad, 

Khkbinotoh, W., 
Jamtaiy 8, 1899. 

DfiAE Sir Henry Hawkinb, 

• * • • • 

I have known what it is to have you ‘ against me’ — 
very much against me sometimes— but 1 have also felt 
the compensating gratification of having you ‘ with me/ 
particularly at one memorable trial, which I shall ever 
remember and associate with your presence. "Whether 
you have been with or against me, the reflection of cool 
moments has always satisfied me that your judgment in 
reference to the issues of the case was founded on a deep 
knowledge of men, and a just sense of the comparative 
weight of evidence and argument. I have rested con- 
tent that the Judge’s view was better than that of the 
advocate. 

I hope yon will allow me to Bay this, and to 
that you will have in your retirement much happiness 
and health, and length of days. 

Yours with great respect and attachment, 

{Signed) J. ItAWSON Walton. 
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32j De VeRE GiVRDENS, 

Jannary 3, 1899. 

'Six PKAR Sir Henry, 

] nm almost sorry to Imvc to use that familiar 
expression fortlio last time. 1 was travelling all yester- 
day, or 1 slioulcl have written then to oiler you my very 
heartiest congratulations on your unusually well-earned 
dignity. 

You have certainly done all that could be done to set 
an example of liow prisoners ought to be tried, which 
as long as T hold my present office I cannot help regard- 
ing as the most essentially important part of the 
duties of a Judge. And though everyone interested 
in that lojuc must regret tliat you will not continue 
realizing the ideal, there is some consolation in the 
knowledge that 3'ou will be able to give the House of 
Lords the bcnclit of your assistance in what I sujjpose 
is the next most important tiling. 

if "S- 

{Sir/ued) Herbert Stephen. 

Spiddaj., 

Co. Galway, 

Jamiary 3, 1899. 

Dear Sir Henry Hawklns, 

I read to-day in The Times of yesterday of 3mur 
well-deserved peerage — one which enlists unusual ap- 
proval. Allow me to congratulate you. I hope we 
ma3’ both sit for some 3'^cars together in the Lords. 

Very trul3^ yours, 

{Signed) BIorris. 

6, Ennisjiore Gardens, 

London, 

January 4, 1899. 

My dear Lord, 

I must wnte to express to you my great pleasure 
at the most well-earned mark of acknowledged success 
you have received. It is pleasant because it is a public 
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well, but hearing that thia had been abandoned at your 
desire, I have no wav of showing mj respect except by 
troubling you with theae few lines. 

After having e^merienced during many years nothing 
but courtesy and kindness from you, I iiall much rniw 
your presence, especially on circuit. It was always a 
pleasure to practise in your court, not only because 
everyone was allowed a iW hearinff, but because soms* 
thing could ever he learnt from the manner in which 
you tried the coses. Your prominent ability and un- 
matobed experience sbone most in difficult and compH- 
cated matters, but were ever visible even in the everyoay 
and trifling cases. 

I owe much to yon for the many opportunities of 
learning how to do work, and also for the many Irind- 
nesses you have shown me. I desire to express mv 
thanks, and to wish you many years of life and health 
in which to enjoy your well-earned leisure. ' 

Mi^ht I ask you to kindly remember me to Lady 
Hawkins 1 Tours sincerely, 

(Signed) Saitukl H. Hat. 


88, Bbbselet 8<[aABB, W., 
February 1, 1899. 

Mt deae Lord Brampton, 

I have been waiting to learn your authentic title 
before sending you my congratulations, which I do most 
sincerely. Ii hard, honest work cams a peerage (as to 
which I know nothing), none is better deserved than 
yours. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Rosebekt. 

EoXAIi CoTJBTB OF JusnOE, 
February 8, 1899. 

My dear Lord Brampton, 

I shall be proud to act as one of your introducers- 
You will let me know, in good time, whether tho cci^ 
mony will be on Tuesday, and at what hour I ought o 
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be in attendance ; tbe officials will, I presume, as usual, 
jDiovide tbe needful robes. 

I agree that Lord Hawkins is less euphonious than 
Lord Brampton (wliich sounds very well), but I confess 
to a feeling of regret that the name by wliich you were 
so v’idel}’’ known and with wliich you achieved your 
great reputation, should drop out of sight. 

I hope my lady is better ; my wife was disappointed 
not to see her when she latcl}’- called. 

Yours, my dear Lord Brampton, 

Always truly, 

(Signed) Bussell of Killovt^n. 

HnYwooD, 

Westbury, 

Wilts, 

February 11, 1899. 

My DEAii Brampton, 

I like the name much. I am very pleased to 
think that I am to be one of 5 ’’Our introducers. 

I come to London on hfonday, and will direct my 
peer’s robes to be in attendance at the House of Lords 
on Tuesday at such time as you shall advise me of. 

Always most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Ludlow. 

There is one letter from which I can but make an 
extract or two ; it is from h'lr. H. Bernard Wilson 
and klr. W. Doveton Smyth, of Lincolnshire, and gave 
me great pleasure and satisfaction as coming from the 
solicitor’s branch of the profession : 

‘ It Was with regret, yet at the same time not with 
surprise, that we read of your lordship’s retirement 
from the Bench after your lone and briUiant occupation 
of the same. 

‘ Both old and young advocates and solicitors will 
look back with the greatest pride to the many occa- 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
HENRY HAWKINS 

(Bow XorD Brampton). 

Arranged by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C., 

Author of ‘ Iui-ustration*; of Advocacy,’ ‘ Auld Acquaintance,' etc. 

TwoVohmes. DemySvo. With Poriraits. 30s.net. 

‘ Hawkins ’ — to use the more familiar name of the best known]^and 
perhaps most popular English judge of the nineteenth century — was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in May, 1843, and after 
‘ sixty years’ hard labour ’ in the practice and administration of the 
Law has been prevailed upon to give the world the benefit of his 
exceptional experience of life in all its phases. These two volumes 
of reminiscences are packed with good stories — legal, racing and 
miscellaneous — for Sir Henry was as keen a sportsman as an 
advocate — and he has come in contact in his time with every grade 
of society and occupation. He enables the reader to form an idea of 
what a ‘ big practice ’ means, of the destructive effects of his own 
cross-examination, of the eccentricities of a British jury; and his 
tales of Tattersall’s, Crockford’s, the Ring, theatricals at Knebworth, 
the Barnstaple election, and last, but not least, of his beloved four- 
footed ‘Marshal,’ Jack, make a most interesting and attractive book. 
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JERUSALEM UJ^DER THE HIGH 
PRIESTS. 

Jftw XfCturee on the BcrloD b£tw«n Wcbtmlab anb tbe Hew 
Coetamcnt. 

By EDWYN BEVAN, 

AvTtKn or ' Tn Bocsx or Sxlocd*.* 

Dumy Stw. 74. 6d. 

Reader* of Mr. Bovan’s brilliant wort on the Selendd dynajty 
•mil welcome this new an^ in its way, not les» important •vol^e d 
history from his pen. Original written in the form of lectures for 
popular audiences, the boolt aims rather at giving a clear and con- 
nected sketch of what is certainly known abOTt a cmcjal period in 
the history of our religion — a period of which it must bo ccofeseed 
most people are extremely ignorant — thpn at investigating tbe 
obscure problems which h^et the gieciaUst. The subjects of the 
lectures are: (t) Tbe End of the Her si an Period and the Mace- 
donian Conquest ; (a) Hellenism and Hebrew Wisdom ; (3) Judas 
Maoaibaeus and his Brethren; (4) Tbe Hasmonman Ascendant; 
and (5) The Fall of the Hasmonaeans and the Days of Herod — a nst 
of subjects sufficient to show the -value of the bo^ to everyone who 
finds any interest in tbe Bible. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 

By the RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE ROMBOLD, Burr., 
G.C.B, G.C M G . 

Dtloy 800. 15s. net. 

Sir Horace Rumbold begins the third and concluding series of hi* 
‘ Reccdlections’ in the year 1885 at the point to which be brought Hi 
readers in the volumes alrea^ piibhsbed. Ho describes 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mmister Plenipotentiary to Greece 
1885-1888, and to the Netherlands from i888-i8^. In the latter 
year he was appomtwi Ambassador to the Emperor of Ao stria — ^ 
exalted position which he retained until his retirement from the 
DiHomatic Service in 1900. _ r -ni in. 

The conclusion of these ‘ Recollections ’ presents a 
matic memoirs as co mp rehensive as they are interesting, b 
Horace Rumbold has known nearly all the &mous 
his time, and the personal touches and pleasant anecdote* with 
he illuminates their characters render the volume* excellent retumJe- 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By T. CO WEN’, 

l.^;r S'rKHt. D’l I » ■ n'Mi) ‘.T ni Ttin *I>Ati.v Ciiconici i;.' 

Dntiy WUh Jlhisirotions from Photographs. 

This book will prohnbly be the first instalment of the great mass 
of literature wliich may presently be expected from the seat of war. 
After tracing the course of events leading inevitably to the outbrealc 
of hostilities, Mr. Cowen describes wiih great completeness the 
nature of the country, both in Korea and Manchuria, over which the 
struggle has been waged, and then devotes himself to a brilliant and 
grapiiic account of the actual conflict both by land and sea. 

[In preparation. 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZ- 
GERALD. 

aschio tjonic Bccount of tbclv Xiuce 
Goinpllcb from tbc ^Letters of tlbooc wbo Htncw Gbcm 

By GERALD CAMPBELL. 

Demy Svo. Wiih numerous Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

Since Thomas Moore's ‘ Life of Lord Edward FitzGerald ’ was 
published in 1831, one or two further memoirs have appeared, mainly 
founded upon thar w'ork. ‘ Edward and Pamela FitzGerald ’ differs 
from these in several particulars. Its author, one of the rebel leader’s 
great-grandchildren, who has had access to a number of family 
letters and papers, has endeavoured, after giving a picture of the 
home-life of the FitzGerald family, to concentrate his attention on 
those years during which Lord Edward was gradually becoming 
entangled in the coils of the Irish Rebellion. After dealing with the 
reasons which led him to adopt the cause of the revolutionary party, 
and the circumstances of his arrest and death, the book proceeds to 
consider more particularly than has yet been done the history of 
Lord Edward’s wife, Pamela, the reputed daughter of the Due 
d’Orl6ans and Madame de Genlis. 
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ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. 

By EDWARD J. DENT. 

Foimr or Civrf * fVw % f'.mwrr^rr 

8ro. With Por t r ai t. 

To most imtsical people Alessandro Scarlatti is little more -than a 
oamey and even musical historians have been singnlaily canhona in 
their raferenccs to him- Ho is, however, a very important figure ia 
the history of mnsic, on account of his infinence on the fonnaticm of 
the dassical style — the style of Handel, Bach, Hayti^ Moa^ 
and Beethoven. His numerous works h&ve almost all r w nai nftd in 
manuscript, although he was crate the most celebrated composer of 
his time (1659-17^5), and the oifficnlty of obtaining access to them 
has no doubt prevented musicians fixsn studying him in detail. For 
this btogiapl^ speoal researches have been made in the principal 
Hbraries or Europe, and much new material has come to 
Besides the story of Scarlattf $ life, derived in great part from hithorrt 
unpublished diaries and letters, a caitfnl awy^ b pven of Hs 
most important compos i dons, considered specially in theu rebrion to 
the hist^ of modem tonalitv and form. The book a cojsoosly 
Qlastxated with musical examples, and indodes a complete cartTogw 
of Scarlattfs extant works, with ^e libraries where the manuscript 
are to be found. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 

By TERROT REA\^ELEY GI-OVER, 

Fclutv and Clamcai. Lrcrcra or Sr. Jow*! Oxlkck, CajchdiiA. 

AcTVok or 'Lirx a>>d Lxrms r\ m r<mm Ccnrvr.’ 

Dm/ 8re. los. 6<L net. 

This book does not deal with questions proper to an edition of, or a 
commenta^ on, "MigiL As little space as possible b pveu to matten 
of pure scfiolarslrip, philology, or arcbseology, but an attcuipt ^ 
made to reaBxe as deariy as may be the Bterary and poe^ 

\^trKil’s work by showing the poet’s relations with hb ^ 
envntmment, his conceptions of the qnestious peculiar to his tune aw 
country, and of those common to all times and countries, and ms osu 
p^«-nHar sense of the direction in which the answers of these qcestioas 
are to be sought 
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ON THE ROAD TO LHASA. 

By EDMUND CANDLER, 

Special Correspondent op the ‘ Daily Mail ’ with the Tibet Mission. 

Dmy 8w, With Illnstratmis from Photographs. 

A special interest attaches to this account of the Tibet Mission, the 
progress of which has been watched with such intense anxiety by the 
British public. Mr. Candler was the first Englishman to be wounded 
in the sudden attack made on the Mission at Guru in the early days 
of the expedition, but was fortunately able to resume his work in a 
remarkably short time, and to be present at the entry into Lhasa. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 

By SIR HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 

Two volumes. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 

Few men probably know their Norway better than Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and fewer still have described it, from the point of view 
of sport, better than he has done in this book, in which the expe- 
rience of a life-long sportsman and the graceful literary touch of a 
skilled writer are combined with the happiest effect. Whether the 
subject be elk-shooting, salmon-fishing, or camping. Sir Henry 
abounds in interesting anecdotes and valuable information, and his 
book cannot fail to give pleasure to all lovers of the rod and gun. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 

By PERCIVAL SOfflERS. 

Large Crown 8vo. With Photogravure Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

These extracts from the diary of a country gentleman form a 
delightful record of the various occupations and amusements which 
fill the time of the good old-fashioned t)ipe of Englishman who is 
content to find his work and his pleasures within easy reach of home. 
The author is a true sportsman, as well as a man of enlightened 
views, and his graphic and humorous descriptions, adorned with 
many anecdotes, of his occupations indoors and out of doors: 
throughout the year, will appeal to all who are fond of nature and 
the tranquil charms of country life. 
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ECONOMIC METHOD AND 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 

By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, MJL, 

Authitv or 'Tn Etquitkmi or ilomM Ucmr rrr:. 

Dmy 8tv. Cbiht los, 6d. net. 

In work the keynote of the fir*t two parts is the stress laid on 
the essential character of the distinction which exists between the 
methods of mvesti^tion that are appropriate in physics and those 
thflt are apphcable in sciences, sncn as economlce, which belong 
m truth, to the mental sphere It is, m the author^s view, to the 
Ignoring of this distinction that the present dominance, m the Um 
vcrmties, of the mathematical economics is due. Another outcome 
of the same erroneona line of thonght is, be contends, the cnnent 
view as to the insignificance of money in economics. In the third 
TOTt the author brings his general Ime of reasoning to bear on Ibe 
Fiscal Problem, while he is an nacompromismg Free Trader he 
would throw overboard thoee Free Trade arguments that ignore the 
national pomt of view m ^voor of the cosmopolitan 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 

By F CARRUTHERS GOULD 

Stiptr rvyaJ 4/0 6a. oet. 

Also tH Edition it Lttxt of loo Urgo-foptr copus, numhmd and sx^sti, 

£a as. net. 

The cordial welcome with which the volume of cartoons for I9°3 
was received by the public will, it is believed, bo repeated in the 
of this further selection of 100 pctures, which is uniform with tw 
last The principal topic handled by the eminent caricatunst ofW 
WtstvnnsUT GatetU during 1904 is, of course, the Fiscal Questk^ 
but nearly every other supect of public mterest Is treated by him ib 
his inunitidile manner 
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THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 

By GEORGE DOUGL.\S HAZZEEDINE. 

Demy Svo. With tiumerotis Illustrations and a Map. los. 6d. net. 

The author of this graphic accoufit of life in Northern Nigeria was 
for some time Private Secretar)' to Sir Frederick Lugard, the High 
Commissioner, and was thus in a position to learn the truth about 1 
many important controversial questions. He has endeavoured, how- 
ever, in these pages to avoid controversies and to confine himself to 
representing the countr}', the people, and the administration as they 
appeared to him when he was still fresh to them. The result is a 
brightly-Avritten book which will not only be useful to those who 
contemplate following in the author’s footsteps, but will convince, 
it is believed, all who take an interest in such things that the control 
of the country is well worth retaining, even at an apparent financial 
loss for a few years. 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN 
PORTUGAL. 

By GILBERT WATSON, 

Autho:^ oi- ‘TitKCi; Roixi-to Stoves jv Jai-a:.'.' 

Demy Svo. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book might almost have been entitled ‘ Three Rolling Stones 
in Portugal,’ for, as in the author’s previous story, there are three 
principal heroes, v.'ho travel through the country (as soon as their 
original enterprise of digging for the bones of mammoths in caves 
attracts them no longer), and a most fascinating heroine. The book 
is full of vi’rid and humorous descriptions of the party’s open-air life 
in Portugal, and the reader will en%y Mr. Watson’s good fortune in 
meeting, wherever he goes, such charming creatures as Columba. 


COMMONSENSE COOKERY. 

dSaseb on AboSem Bngltsb ano Continental principles worheb cut 

in HictaiL 

Bv COLONEL KENNEV-KERBERT. 

LcTgi Crozrr. 2". L'evr czd Fevisel 7s. 
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OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC 
RECORD, 

By the Rev. BERNARD HUGH BOSANQUET, 

Vkab or TaAJOS Drrrtnr , 

And R. A. WENHAM. 

Crtfwn 8c0. 68. 

The ftQthoTB have aimed at prodocmg a concise bistoncal commen- 
tary on the Synoptic Goepel^ based on the ascertained results of 
modem cntiasm. An introdocto^ chapter deals with the Synoptic 
Problem, and on the fects set forth therein are based the plM and 
arranaement of the book. The narrative follows mainly the Goepd 
of St. Mark, and the substance of the teaching of Jesus is mtrodnced 
at smtable pcdnta. To attain concifieness, the dm/n i«inn of doctrinal 
and Chnstological questiona has been avoided, and the nanahTe of 
the fourth Gospel has been introduced only so far as is necessary in 
order to elucidato or supplement the Synoptic outlme. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY, 

By A C. FORBES 

Dtmy Sm Wttk lUostratwns PmiKshl* prscs, jas. 6d. neb 
Forestry la a sut^ect the importence of which is by no meani 
adequately recoguis^ m this country It is, indeed, seldom that 
one finds an owner of woodlands who has a competent knowledge of 
the sdontific theory and practical posaihahties of timber pJanting. 
Mr Forbes’s book will be found a most valuable corrective of t^ 
prevailing happy go-lucky methods. Dealing first with the rise of 
economic forestry m England, ho traces the evolution of the modem 
plantation, and considers the present condition and possible develop- 
ments of estate sylviculture. Then, after discussing the vanoos 
kmda of trees and how to grow them, he devotes a number of most 
interesting chapters to the pnnapies of forestry and tiie det^ ^ 
woodland work. 


POULTRY-KEEPING 

AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS AND COTTAGERS. 
By EDWARD BROWN, F.L &, 

BxcarrArr or K*tw«ai, Potnrrr QraA>.n*Tm SoarTT 
Cfwr* ^ Wtik copuna IJlustraitons New EdtUen. Revatd 
tkrongko^ axd rniuk enlarged. 6s. neb 
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THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing the publication 
of a series of handbooks, ranging over a wide field, v/hich are 
intended to be practical guides to beginners in the subjects v/ith 
which they deal The first five volumes, of which descriptions are 
given below, maybe r^arded as typical of the scope and treatment of 
the whole series, which is published at is. net per volume, i?aper, 
and 2S. net cloth. 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY- 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, AND SILVER. 

Bj ROBERT ELY.'ARD, 

Each sabfect is Erst treated historicallv, and dter rtarj ralrarle hrrtr are 
given -with the object c: netting the collector cn hir gnard saafnet tcrgercec ar-d 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. 


■p.- iprittp'r "OTv 
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THE EVOLUTION THEORY, 

By AUGUST WEISMANN, 

PacnMOs cr Zoocoot p) thx Uint mi rr or Tumnu. 

Translated by J ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Fronwa or Wc-rrmi. Hnnm m rax Unmsrrr or Anxom 

Two vohmts, Royal 800 With nuj^ lUnsiraiions 338. net. 

The importance of this work is twofold. In the first place, it 
sums up the teaching of one of Darwm'a greatest successors, who has 
been for many years a leader m biological progress. As Profemor 
Weismann hM from time to time during the Wt quarter of a ccnhny 
frankly altered some of his poaibons, this deliberate summing up a 
bis mature conclusions is very valuable. In the second place, as 
the volumes discuss all the chief problems of organic evolutwn, they 
form a trustworthy guide to the whole subject, and may be repuded 
as furmahing — w^t is much needed — a Text book of Evolution 
Theory Ine book takes the form of lectures, which are *0 
graduated that no one who follows their course can fiul to under 
stand the most abstruse chapters. The translation has been revised 
by the author 


HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. 

B Collection ot Short 'nature stuMeo. 

By L. C, MIAUL, F R.S., 

Pbotkmoi ot Bicnoav ra tr Uvrmnnr op I-ppt^ An Fdluuui PxonMv v 
ParnouKTT n m Rotal Imjiiuiiox. 

Crown 8w W%tk ntmtreus lUustratxons 6s. 

This book IS mtended as a guide to the observation of live 
and flnfmRlR^ and deals with me structure and habits of a number of 
the commonest forms of life. The book is illustrated by many 
figures, drawn by Mr A. R Hammond, m most cases direct from 
nature. 


LECTURES ON DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, MJ). Edih., F.R.aP., 

A*irrA)rr PvmciAjt to tn* Lohww HoArrrAi. apd to tr Ho*mAi. w« Stc* Crtw**** 
OCKAT OnOPO SltAAl I 

Aotmi* OP ‘ Food ajtd Fm t qy ua or DuiPTiCf, 

Crown 8 vo 6a. 6<1. net. 
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THE BECQUEREL RAYS AND THE 
PROPERTIES OF RADIO-ACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES. 

By the HON. R. J. STRUTT, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Demy 8vo. With Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 

The extraordinary properties of radium have excited so much 
interest, not only in the scientific world, but also among the public 
at large, that a clear and accurate account of radio-activity will, it is 
believed, be generally welcomed. The amount of elementary 
scientific knowledge assumed to be possessed by the reader has been 
confined to the smallest limits, and in the case of those parts of the 
subject which cannot be satisfactorily treated without the use of 
mathematical symbols the premises and results of the calculations 
are given verbally in the text and the calculation itself in an 
Appendix. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 

By HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Saviliah Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 

Demy Svo. With Diagrams. los. 6d. net. 

In these lectures, written for delivery before the University of 
Chicago, Professor Turner , traces the history of modem Astro- 
nomical Discovery, first showing by what an immense amount of 
labour and patience most discoveries have been made, and then 
describing in detail many of the more important ones. Among his 
topics are Uranus, Eros, and Neptune, Bradley’s discoveries of the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s axis, the photo- 
graphic measurement of the heavens, Schwabe’s work on the sun- 
spot period, and Mr. Chandler’s discoveries in connection with the 
Variation of Latitude. In spite of the technical nature of the 
subject. Professor Turner writes with so much clearness that the 
general reader will find the book no less interesting than wiU the 
astronomer. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

THE ANTIPODEANS By Mayne Lindsay. Crown 

Sto., 6s. 

LOVERS PROXY. By Richard Baoot. Crown 870., 6a. 
THE VULGAR TRUTH. By L. Lockhart Uno 

Crown Bto., 6s 

MISS CAROLINE. By Theo Douglas. Crown 8 va, 6a, 
MAUREEN. By Edward McNulty. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AULD ACQUAINTANCE By Richard Harris, 
K.C. Crown 8vo^ 6 «. 

THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND THE NEW 

SOUDAN Bf the Hon. SiDNKT Prei. Demy Sto., 12s. 6d. net 

THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE. By Jeri- 

UI 4 B Ltkcu. Demy Svrx, xtt. 6 d. net 

THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB By 

Mart £, Durham. Demy 8 ron 14R net 

THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. By R. Looan 

Jack, LL.D , F G S Dony Sva, los. 6<L net 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTHLAND 

OF CANADA- By David T Hakbury Demy 161. net 

SIAM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 

J G D Cawpbrli. Second Impression- Demy Sro., 16s. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Godifroi D. Inoali. 

and George Withers. Crown 8to., ss. net 

BRITISH RAILWAYS THEIR ORGANIZATION 

AND MANAGEMENT By Hugh Muhro ROSS. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND From the 

Earlieat Times to the Death of Queen Victom. By CHARLES OWaK 
and hlAR\ OilAK Crown 8ro., ss. 
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